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few years the name of Sir Cecil 
Bingham has appeared among the list 
of Stewards, gentlemen who have 
lately been subjected to douches, not 
to say floods, of adverse criticism 
which it is to be hoped and may be 
assumed does not in the least discom- 
pose them. They are asked to give 
their services for the good of the sport, 
are kind enough to do so, and as it 
seems to me for the most part perform 
their duties with efficiency. That 
there should be a few slackers amongst 
Stewards, such as are found in all ad- 
ministrations, professions and _ call- 
ings, is no matter for surprise. It 
would on the contrary be astonishing 
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T various meetings during the last 


if they were not found. But they do 
not by any means represent the aver- 
age Steward, and as the Jockey Club 
has recently been stirring in the matter 
it may be anticipated that the National 
Hunt Committee, which governs the 
winter sport, will also take it into its 
consideration. The two things desir- 
able are to select the right men in the 
first place, and in the second to make 
sure that they will attend to fulfil the 
duties they have undertaken or else be 
careful to provide efficient substitutes. 
It is this necessity that the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club have been impress- 
ing on those who are responsible for 
the appointment of what are called 
local Stewards. 
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That Sir Cecil Bingham has only 
for a comparatively short time been a 
regular attendant at meetings and a 
prominent holder of the unthankful 
office indicated is explained by the 
letters which follow his name. Duty 
has continually called him elsewhere, 
on several occasions to remote parts of 
the world. As a boy at Wellington 
he played good cricket, bowled and 
kept wicket, also played football, the 
old Rugby hacking game, the extinc- 
tion of which few people will regret ; 
for there can be little real pleasure in 
having one’s shins broken or in 
breaking the shins of others. His 
chance of a place in the eleven was 
destroyed by his father’s anxiety to see 
him in the Service, and in 1882 he 
obtained a commission in the 3rd 
Hussars. He found time to hunt, 
however, and established at Wilton 
Lodge, Alford, became a well-known 


follower of the Pytchley and Grafton. 
For a considerable time his sport was 
interrupted by a bad fall in the 3rd 


Hussars Regimental Race. A broken 
wrist which has never become quite 
sound kept him out of the saddle, and 
later as regards sport between the flags 
his weight was against him. 

But in the eighties he became a 
member of the little sporting coterie 
whose horses were trained by Mr. 
Arthur Yates at Bishop Sutton. He 
bought some jumpers, though he 
never got hold of a good one. Among 
the lot was that gallant old slave 
Southam, who had an extraordinary 
number of owners in the course of his 
hard-working career. If there were 
some bad horses in the Bishop Sutton 
stable as well as some good ones—Sir 
Cecil, though by no means one of the 
too familiar laudatores of whom 
the Latin sage speaks in the familiar 
quotation, laments that there is no 
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Cloister in training nowadays—their 
owners had a tremendous amount of 
fun. All Mr. Yates’s guests, it was 
understood, rode out in the morning 
as a matter of course. I remember the 
reproof administered to an innocent 
valet, who had probably never been on 
a horse in his life, because he was 
afoot when work was about to begin. 
If some of the novices at the game 
whose skill did not equal their am- 
bition came down at a jump, they got 
up again and had another go. _ If I 
recollect rightly Mr. Yates himself 
had at the time to which I refer been 
forced by increasing avoirdupois to 
give up public jockeyship, but he was 
always ready for a turn over his own 
often-shattered fences. Sensier with 
his fine, persuasive hands, Dollery 
with his dash, were present to give a 
lead, and a string of amateurs was 
continually appearing to take advan- 
tage of it. Cecil Bingham was one of 
these. Looking back I recall Mr. 
John Dormer, now John Upton, who 
shone forth as a tower of strength; no 
means of reference is obtainable, but I 
think I am correct in saying that more 
than once he headed the list of win- 
ning gentlemen riders. The present 
Colonel R. W. B. Fisher, C.B.—very 
much better known as ‘* Bobby ’’— 
was prominent among the regulars. 
Taken back to Sutton with a broken 
leg, he begged to be put into a room 
from the window of which he could see 
the horses at work. Algy Lawson was 
another cheery member of the crew, 
though I fancy he came just a little 
after the date I have in my mind? It 
was at Bishop Sutton I first met that 
fine all-round sportsman Mr. Spencer 
Gollan, who wanted practice over 
fences and stayed at the best place to 
obtain it. One of the animals on 
whom he won races, by the way, was 
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named Norton, though he ran more 
than long enough ago to avoid con- 
fusion with the Norton who will doubt- 
less be backed for the approaching 
Liverpool. 

Of course there were temporary ces- 
sations of the usual gaiety. Some of 
the guests were accustomed to plunge 
on the supposed good things from the 
stable, and at one time matters acquired 
the habit of going persistently wrong. 
There were frequent occasions on 
which the second string, who had been 
regarded as a hopeless outsider, de- 
feated the hot favourite and won. 
‘* Why are you so gloomy ?”’ the host 
wanted to know one evening at dinner. 
‘* Well, you know, Arthur, for that to 
happen twice in an afternoon ’’—what 
it was that had happened will be under- 
stood— is rather hard!’’ one of the 
party who had been losing monkeys 
mournfully explained, but Arthur 
Yates gave vent to a peal of laughter 
and replied ‘‘ You fellows oughtn’t to 
bet!’? That was to a great extent 
what at any rate most of the fellows 
went racing for, but it was very seldom 
that Arthur Yates himself risked more 
than a couple of sovereigns. I remem- 
ber once at Sandown when something 
from his stable was looking magnifi- 
cent, saddled in his stall just before 
the race. He asked me to put on the 
usual two for him. Then he gazed 
again at his horse, noted his perfect 
fitness, and with a burst of resolution 
told me he thought he would ‘‘ make 
it three.”’ 

I am afraid that a record of the 
doings of Sir Cecil’s jumpers would 
hardly prove of enthralling interest. 
Old Southam won races when he was 
good enough and when his jockey suc- 
ceeded in impressing on him that busi- 
ness was meant. One is in the habit 
of writing ‘‘ readers may remember,”’ 
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but in this case it may be assuming too 
much to suppose that they will remem- 
ber Hawthorn, Durdans, Philemia, 
and the rest. Philemia was bought 
with the hope of winning at the House- 
hold Brigade Meeting of 1887, for the 
previous year the then Mr. Cecil Bing- 
ham had joined the 2nd Lifeguards. 
She refused in the Household Brigade 
Hunters’ Steeplechase, which went to 
a useful mare called Merry Maiden, 
the property of Captain Charles Childe, 
whom I ought not to have forgotten 
in gossiping about the habitués of 
Bishop Sutton, for there he was par- 
ticularly conspicuous; by no means an 
elegant horseman but a most resolute 
and painstaking one. The horses, by 
the way, were not accustomed to eat 
the corn of idleness. One evening 
when I arrived at the station Charlie 
Childe met me in a dogcart, and when 
about to climb up I remarked to him 
how like the animal in the shafts was 
to his old ’chaser Scorn—one who will 
be likely to linger in the memory of 
those who were racing at the period. 
It was, he told me, none other than old 
Scorn himself. 

Philemia ran again on the same 
afternoon for the flat race in which 
Captain J. G. R. Homfray on the 2 to 
1 favourite Mon Roi was beaten by 
Mr. F. S. Barton on his own Baccy, 
agto4chance. In 1887 Southam did 
not, I think, belong to Mr. Bingham, 
which was a pity, as he won ten races; 
but he was Mr. Bingham’s property 
the following season when he won 
nine, the Household Brigade Hunters’ 


Steeplechase at Sandown among them, | 


and the following week at the Grand 
Military Meeting on the same course 
the Army and Navy Hunters’ Steeple- 
chase. Durdans I note was sent to 
Germany as a four-year-old, perhaps 
with an ultimate view to the stud, for 
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he was well bred: by Rosebery, the 
dual winner of the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire, out of a Rococo mare. 
Roddy Owen rode Southam at the 
Grand Military and came in alone after 
the horse had fallen—not at all the ani- 
mal’s habit—one of his victims being 
Bobby Fisher on Meerschaum, a very 
well-known jumper of hisday. Among 
Southam’s numerous jockeys was Mr. 
Abingdon, always eager to ride any- 
thing that had a chance; of course his 
victory was gained on the flat. The 
old horse—his sire Soucar won the 
Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood—was 
possessed of a scrap of speed which 
proved of service in his humble class. 

I have remarked that Sir Cecil is not 
to be ranked among the laudatores. 
On the contrary, with clear recollec- 
tion of the jockeys of his day, the day, 
I mean, when he was concerned with 
jumpers as owner and occasional rider, 
the Nightingalls, Sensier, Dollery, 


Childs, Barker, Kavanagh, Daniels, 
Skelton and others, he is inclined to 


consider the best of contemporary 
horsemen, the brothers Anthony, the 
brothers Rees, Wootton, Duller over 
hurdles, and a few others, as certainly 
not in the least inferior to the best of 
their predecessors. We are speaking 
of professional riders. There are a 
few good amateurs, Mr. H. A. Brown, 
Captain Bennet, etc., but these are not 
nearly so numerous as were the ama- 
teurs of the eighties. 

Sir Cecil’s soldiering has been 
mixed with a little diplomacy. In 
1897 he was one of the Embassy under 
Sir Rennell Rodd to visit Abyssinia 
in order to make a treaty with the 
Emperor Menelek, the object being to 
safeguard Kitchener’s attack on Khar- 
toum. It was most necessary that the 
Abyssinians should be for and not 
against us. Sir Cecil had shot tigers 
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when on the Duke of Connaught’s 
staff in India; but though on the way 
to Adis Ababa there were lions and 
other big game sorely to tempt the 
sportsman, there was no time for 
sport. <All possible haste had to 
be made. Sir Cecil was appointed to 
the mission for one reason because of 
his height. He and his companion, 
Lord Edward Cecil, were chosen by 
Lord Salisbury in a great measure be- 
cause they were both big men, well 
over six feet high, and it was thought 
that Menelek might be impressed with 
the idea that they were physically 
average specimens of Englishmen. 
During the South African War Sir 
Cecil was on General French’s staff, 
which of course meant being in the 
thick of it. I have not noted his ex- 
change to the 1st Lifeguards. For 
four vears before the war he com- 
manded the Cavalry Brigade and took 
them out, having been then appointed 
to command the rst Cavalry Division 
and subsequently to command the 
British Cavalry Corps. There was a 
good deal of racing in France. Ina 
recent number of the Magazine, writ- 
ing of Captain Bennet, I recorded how 
he got hold of Napper Tandy and won 
all sorts of races on the good old horse, 
then well past twenty vears of age, 
who had finished second in Kirkland’s 
Liverpool. But Sir Cecil was too 
busily occupied with his duties to find 
any time for racing. 

Recurring to English sport, Sir 
Cecil, a keen observer of long experi- 
ence, is not disposed to believe that 
there is nearly so much roguery on the 
Turf as some suspicious people are in- 
clined to imagine—are in fact abso- 
lutely convinced. His idea is that 
some of the horses who show striking 
differences of form, and who are sup- 
posed to have been stopped in their 
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races, have been at it too long, have 
grown cunning and are sometimes not 
to be persuaded to do their best by the 
most diligent efforts of the most deter- 
mined jockey. 

Among his Turf occupations is 
membership of Tattersall’s Committee, 
the body appointed to decide disputed 
bets. A good many men—and some 
women—know the procedure of this 
Committee from experience. Others 
seem to feel much curiosity about it, 
and perhaps a few words on this sub- 
ject may be added. Anyone who has 
a dispute and desires to have the 
matter settled by the Committee 
writes to the Secretary at the New- 
market Subscription Rooms, and en- 
closing a hearing-fee of a guinea asks 
that his case may be put on the list. 
He and the other party to the bet are 
told to attend at Tattersall’s, Albert 
Gate, or possibly the Newmarket Sub- 
scription Rooms if a Newmarket 
meeting is impending. Together they 
enter the room where the Committee 
is sitting and the plaintiff is asked by 
the Chairman to “‘ state his case.’’ 
This he proceeds to do. The defend- 
ant is asked why he does not pay, and 
gives his reason. A great many cases 
appear to arise from a mistake in a 
horse’s name spoken on the telephone, 
or sometimes on the course in the ring. 
An examination of the bookmaker’s 
record may render the matter clear. If 
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for instance the backer claims that 
odds of 3 to 1 were laid, and the layer’s 
book shows that he has never laid 
more than 7 to 4 against the horse in 
question, it seems probable that the 
mistake is made by the backer. Most 
of these mistakes appear to be perfectly 
honest ones, though of course this is 
not always the case. The disputants 
are frequently asked to retire while the 
Committee discuss the subject. A con- 
clusion having been reached the two 
return to the room and are told what 
has been decided. If the Committee’s 
ruling is not obeyed the unsuc- 
cessful defendant reported to 
the Jockey Club as a defaulter, and 
automatically warned off. A consider- 
able proportion of disputes arise from 
ignorance of the Rules on Betting, 
which are published in most of the 
Turf Guides. Upon these Rules so 
far as is possible the decisions of the 
Committee are based, though of course 
provision is not made in them for all 
disputes that may arise. Lawyers 
representing clients are not welcomed, 
some exceptions, however, being at 
times permitted. More than once Mr. 
Reginald Coventry, K.C., has acted, 
and a few years ago the present Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Charles Gill, 
K.C., were engaged on _ opposite 
sides. Mr. Gill told me it struck him 
as a very sound rough and ready tri- 
bunal. 
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Sport at the Universities and 
Public Schools 


Eyes in the Boat: 
Oxford and Cambridge: 
Heroes at the Schools: 


BY 


Thoughts on Rugby Team Building at 
The New “Hurdles” for the Sports: 
Harrow’s Cricket Song. 


ERNEST WARD. 


HE towing path or the fields 

where the ‘‘ cuppers’’ are after 
their phantom ‘‘ Rugger’”’ prize 
should be taken to by those who com- 
plain of the dulness of Oxford in Lent 
term. This was a tophole cure for a 
friend stricken with ennui, through too 
many debates at the Union and an 
overdose of the Dramatic Society. 
Primarily the chances of the Boat are 
discussed everywhere. We hear not 
only at Oxford but at Cambridge as 
well the ‘‘ grammar ”’ of rowing dis- 
cussed. We are overwhelmed by the 
treatises—journalistic and literary— 
on style and execution; the vices and 
virtues of the candidates are laid bare 
for opprobrium or praise—here the 
beginning is wrong, there the finish, 
or the body swing or the leg work 
wants betterment. But amidst all 
the coaches pursue the even tenour of 
their way and the Presidents are un- 
disturbed. They are out to build up 
first-rate crews—and they invariably 
““ get there ’’’ because they have the 
mastery of the art in all the details. 
Weight is not everything; it will not 
make second-class rowing equal to 
first-class rowing either as regards 
pace or staying power. And so the 
coaches are out to perfect their men in 
watermanship and oarsmanship and 
rid them of tricks and faults. It isa 
task of immense patience. Some of us 


who have snatched odd hours to see | 
the crews mark the development of 
both Boats and are convinced that the 
standard is as high as ever it was. By 
the time that the ordeal at Putney is 
due we shall see the triumph of the 
Coach and his patience. 

The Boat seems to sing on her way. 
The labour is nothing—the elasticity 
of movement is sweet—and Horace’s 
fine insight expressed in the line, 

Molliter austerum studio fallente 

laborem, 
is justified and appreciated by those 
who have the good fortune to experi- 
ence such a result achieved by a good 
crew in a.good boat. 

Good judges are satisfied. We 
shall have a fine race this year between 
two great crews—great in every art of 
rowing and endowed with all the gifts 
in physique that the gods can bestow. 

Rugger at the ’Varsities in this 
Term is more or less an experimental 
business for stock-taking and the lay- | 
ing of the foundation for next Michael- | 
mas. Oxford has been rather more | 
fortunate than Cambridge in keeping 
the bulk of her Fifteen together. That 
great victory at Twickenham “ set the 
heather afire ’’ with a vengeance. We 
do not recall so much enthusiasm for 
the game in a Lent term. Maxwell- 
Hyslop, who succeeded Ewen Camp- 
bell in the captainship of the Fifteen, 
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may win great honours as a skipper. 
He knows and plays the game so well 
and has the inspiration for leadership. 
We shall never forget the wonders that 
he wrought with that comparatively 
beaten pack of his at Twickenham. 
How it stood up to that Cambridge 
pack through those two long gruelling 
forties is still something of a mystery. 
There was that Cambridge lot pushing 
and scrummaging and dribbling and 
making the most of their weight—but 
Oxford never gave up trying. That 
’Varsity match does not fade in the 
memory. And we still think that the 
Cambridge scrummage was the best we 
have seen in the ’Varsity match for 
many a day. Wakefield, Conway, 
Cove-Smith, and Jones were the great 
four. 

Even if the ‘* Cup ”’ rules the roost 
in the matter of general interest now, 
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there is much to write about in the 
composition of the Fifteen. It is easy 
to mark down German as the successor 
to Campbell as scrum-half. He has 
had plenty of experience in playing so 
long with Leicester—something of an 
honour in itself for our good friend 
Tom Crumbie (the Macznas of 
‘* Rugger ”’ in Leicester) knows a class 
player when he sees one—and has 
always looked the part when he has 
been understudying for Campbell. 
Lawton, if he was passed over by the 
England Selectors as reserve to Com- 
mander Davies, is a great fly-half, so 
that Oxford will have no searching to 
do next season for the most vital second 
line in the game. 

Forsayth will be up still, and so too 
will David and Pitman the three- 
quarters. Jacot is doubtful, so a wing 
will have to be found to play to Mac- 
pherson, the young Fettes inter- 
national. The Scottish Union is 


nothing if not enterprising ;but with all 
deference to the judgment of those 
illustrious folk we think that Macpher- 
son is a centre three-quarter and not a 


fly-half. Francis, the Tonbridge cap- 
tain, will be the Freshman next 
October that everyone will want to see. 
No doubt C. C. G. Wright, the old 
Cambridge Blue and England three- 
quarter, had a good deal to do with the 
shaping of the genius of Francis. 
Whether he plays fly-half or centre will 
be determined by the exigencies of the 
Oxford game: Maxwell-Hyslop will 
be wanting to crowd on all sail in what 
promises to be a ’Varsity side of the 
century. Oxford considers that it was 
badly treated by the England Selectors 
in not getting some of the ‘‘ Caps ”’ for 
the first side against Wales. Why 
Oxford or Guy’s would have won that 
match against Wales at Cardiff—mud 
ornomud! When you talk about the 
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Rugby Union at Oxford it is a mirth- 
creating business. Fancy a line like 
Jacot, David, Price, and Pitman (the 
line of the year) and not one man good 
enough except as reserve for England. 
With some hesitation and with their 
hands forced by disaster England’s 
selectors thought of Maxwell-Hyslop, 
the Oxford skipper. Oxford is com- 
pletely indifferent to the belated atter- 
tions of the Selectors. As Sam John- 
son explained in a famous letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, ‘*‘ The shepherd 
in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the 
rocks.’’ Before leaving the subject of 
Rugby at Oxford some sort of tribute 
should be paid to the hard work that 
Major R. V. Stanley puts in there. 
His enthusiasm is infective. He is no 
end of help to the Captain and the 
Committee in organising the ‘‘ Rug- 
ger’’ forces. Then he and Mr. Brid- 


son have achieved the pet scheme of 


their lives--the purchase of the free- 
hold of the Iffley Road ground. This 
is a great thing for Oxford Rugby. 

Some amusement has been aroused 
by the divulging of an Oxford secret. 
The College Cup that everyone talks 
about and that the College Fifteens go 
mad about has no existence in sub- 
stance. All these fierce College 
matches are in pursuit of a phantom 
honour. It only shows the splendour 
of the sporting spirit of voung Oxford. 
Various attempts have been made to 
foist a real ‘‘ Cup ”’ on the Union; but 
the Collegers insist that thev do not 
want an ‘unholy pot *’—the spirit 
bounteously rewards them. 

Major Comber plays the part of 
Major Stanley at Cambridge, although 
he has not quite the leisure ‘‘ to speak 
so many lines.’? Cambridge, like Ox- 
ford, was glad of the big sum that came 
for the first time from the ’Varsity 
match, for ground upkeep and other 
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necessities cut things very fine in the 
financial business. But what is wanted 
is a little more help in nursing the 
playing quantities in Cambridge 
Rugger.’? John Greenwood came 
back after the war and set the Rugby 
Club on its legs again, and for three 
years the side has had magnificent for- 
wards. But in back play there is some- 
thing wanting. What is it? In the 
Octobers of the last three years we have 
seen wonderful bands of Freshmen in 
the trials on Grange Road, and yet 
they seem, so far as back play is con- 
cerned, to have run to seed. Perhaps 
Hamilton-Wickes will set things right 
in his year of office, that is assuming 
that he proceeds to the captainship. 
Anyhow, he and C. S. Conway and } 
W. W. Wakefield ought to be able to 
gather up the loose ends afresh and 
organise a back division worthy of the 
traditions of Cambridge. Conway and 
Wakefield are two of the greatest for- 
wards that ever put on a football boot ; 
they are perfect masters of forward 
play and we only wish that England 
had a few more forwards as good as 
they are. In the few matches this 
term we have seen some outsides of 
promise, notably F. D. Field-Hyde 
(St. Catherine’s), a centre three- 
quarter, and G. Laverack (Trinity 
Hall), a fly-half, who did particularly 
well in the game at Twickenham 
against Harlequins. We liked the style 
in which Field-Hyde took his passes 
when under way, and he was always 
there for them. If the Etonian Shir- 
ley is up next Michaelmas he ought to 
be given a really good show as well as 
Chapman of Uppingham. They may 
be individualists, but they are born 
players of games and have got the grit 
for team work in them. The play of 
the halves and three-quarters in the 
*Varsity match is still a memory of a 
bad nightmare with most Cambridge 
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men. Hamilton-Wickes and Stanley 
Cook as centres wrecked the work of 
Cove-Smith’s great scrummage. That 
bit of historical fact will never be for- 
gotten. 

Hockey and Golf have a tremendous 
following at the ’Varsities, but in gen- 
eral interest athletics attract most 
attention just now next to the River 
and the Rugger field. The Iffley 
Road running track and Fenner’s are 
continually occupied. It looks cold 
work in those shorts and running 
shoes; but it is not for long, and your 
mufflers and great flannel coats are 
never far off. In sprint and distance 
the form both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is well up to the average. What 
many old athletes are rejoicing in is 
the substitution of a 220 yards hurdle 
race (low hurdles, 2ft. 6in.) for the 
Hammer at Queen’s Club on March 
25. We reproduce some _ striking 
photographs of Cambridge men at 
work over these hurdles. Hurdle 
racing gives to us one of the most 
delightful spectacles in athletics. We 
always think that Arthur Croome (who 
now sits in the Seats of the Mighty in 
Golf) was the most classical ‘hurdle 
racer we ever saw, and we are always 
glad when we hear of his devoting time 
to the vounger generation and show- 
ing them how to “ take them.’? Was 
it last year at Queen’s when his young 
men were at practice that we saw the 
great A.C.M.C. not troubling to re- 
move a silk hat, schooling a hurdler 
(‘‘ shouldering his crutch and showing 
how fields were won ’’)! Queen’s on 
March 25 must be marked with a big 
red cross in all our diaries of engage- 
ments, if only to see that 220 yards 
hurdles. 

In a letter which a famous member 
of the Blackheath sends to me the 
opinion is expressed that too much 
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publicity is given and too much praise 
sung of the public school players— 
reference is made to the boys in Rug- 
ger. His point is that the boys are apt 
to be spoilt by this ‘‘ boosting ”’ of 
their game and then when they go up 
to the ’Varsities or enter the clubs they 
have grown too big to be told any- 
thing. He continues: ‘‘ They are 
good I know, but do make them think 
that they have no end to learn... . 
praise them lightly if you please, but 
pray not over-much.”’ Naturally, 
when one sees boys of immense pro- 
mise it is difficult to withhold praise, 
for we are not all endowed with the 
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schoolmaster spirit. For instance, our 
praise of W. W. Wakefield, of Sed- 
bergh, when we saw him turn out in a 
Schools trial did not prevent his com- 
ing on. No ill ever came to the game 
of those Haileybury boys (Worton and 
Tennant), now of the Services, by the 
nice things said about their half-back 
game. And Greenwood, Doherty, 
Loudoun-Shand, Lowe, and Donald— 
the brilliant Dulwich contemporaries 
who were Blues and Internationals as 
well—came through unspoilt by any- 
thing said of their work at school. In 
cricket the same argument holds good. 
The praises of Archie Maclaren and 
Stanley Jackson were noised abroad 
when they were boys at Harrow; and 
the lights of the Lytteltons and the 
Studds at Eton and of the Steels (A. G. 
at Marlborough and the others at Up- 
pingham) when they were still school- 
boys were by no means hidden under a 
bushel. The normal boy is not easily 


spoilt, and if the hats of some do get a 
little small not much harm is done, for 


the school hero soon finds ‘‘ swank ”’ 
to be an unprofitable ‘‘ accomplish- 
ment ’’ at the Universities or among 
the clubs. Assurance was a vice in- 
vented for mirth creating. And we 
never laughed more heartily on a day 
now far off than when we saw young 
Evan Nepean (just down from Ox- 
ford) walk across to W.G. at point at 
Lord’s and pat the old man ”’ on 
the shoulder as a token of Nepean’s 
approval of a great one-hand catch 
that W.G. had brought off. 

At the Schools this term football is 
not thought so much of as it is before 
Christmas. Athletics and Racquets 
and Fives are the games—and boxing. 
But Eton in this Half goes ahead with 
its Rugby. There are several masters 
at Eton now who were pretty big in 
** Rugger,’”’ and the boys are getting 
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the best ‘‘ schooling ’’ in it that they 
have ever had. More O’Ferrall 
(R.C.J.), the captain of the Fifteen, 
plays centre with W. P. Bull and 
Usher (a kinsman of the famous Scots 
captain, Charles Usher) is a first-class 
fly-half. C. E. Pitman is quite useful 
in the third line, and there is a scrum- 
mage of weight and pace. R. J. Hil- 
lard (St. Paul’s) and H. N. Thomas 
(Dulwich) are continuing in their cap- 
tainship of their School Fifteens; both 
are more than average players and 
Dulwich hopes to make much next 
year of young John Walker, a three- 
quarter who was kept out of the later 
matches by an injured ankle. One of 
the best school forwards of the year is 
unquestionably MacLennan of Mer- 
chant Taylors. The Taylors have big 
traditions in forward play, and they are 
naturally jubilant to know that Cove- 
Smith, the Cambridge skipper, has 
been restored to the English Fifteen. 
After his form against Scotland and 
France last year there seemed no par- 
ticular reason why he should not have 
had his cap against Wales. 

Colonel Kentish, of the Army Foot- 
ball Association, is the prime mover in 
the mission of Army “ Soccer ”’ for 
the Public Schools. This takes the 
form of a series of matches between 
Army officers’ elevens and the Schools, 
and it is hoped to pay visits not only 
to the regular ‘‘ Soccer ’’ schools, but 
to Harrow and Winchester and Eton. 
There is a certain revival of interest in 
Amateur Soccer, but I have not heard 
of any of the Schools that went over to 
‘* Rugger ” returning to their old love, 
The Army finds a great shortage o 
‘“* Soccer ”’ officers to leaven the regi 
mental teams, and that was why 
Colonel Kentish thought of bringing 
the matter before the Headmasters 
Conference to see if some remedy 
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might not be found by getting dispen- 
sation from the Rugger Schools for a 
course of ‘‘ Soccer ’’ after Christmas 
for at least the Army classes. Charter- 
house and Westminster and Repton 
are among the big schools staunch in 
their allegiance to the Association 
game, and a big effort is being made 
to bring Harrow regularly into the 
camp. 

We shall soon have early spring on 
us and, with it, thoughts of cricket. 
How quickly we are off with our old 
love and on with the new. Cricket and 
*“Rugger’’ are the most inspiring 
games among boys—racquets and 
fives and rowing and boxing are all 
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very well, but they do not keep you 
‘* awake o’ nights ”’ with centuries and 
** yorkers ”’ and googlies and tries that 
were gained or that were just lost re- 
verberating round the mind. And as 
Harrow sings : 


Willow the King is a monarch grand; 

Three in a row his courtiers stand ; 

Every day when the sun shines bright 

The doors of his palace are painted white, 

And all the company bow their backs 

To the King with a collar of cobbler’s wax. 
So ho! so ho! may his courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King. 


This Harrow cricket song is the best 
of all cricket songs next perhaps to the 
old Hambledon warriors’ lines which 
they used to sing over the famous old 
ale—warranted to make a “‘ cat talk.’’ 


LEFT, AND MR. WEBB-PEPLOE 
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Is Golf Hereditary? 


FRANK M. CARRUTHERS. 


S the art of swinging a golf club here- 

ditary or do whole families excel in the 
game merely because they possess strong 
imitative faculties? There is abundant 
proof that golfing skill is handed 
down from father to son, but whether it 
is a case of the game being in -the blood, 
or whether a family is inspired and stimu- 
lated by one member’s feats is less cer- 
tain. There is also the probability that 
golf is an instinct. The record of the 
Vardon family suggests this. It is truly 
a remarkable one. 

Neither Vardon senior, who died a few 
years ago at the age of eighty, nor any 
of his five sons saw the game played until 
some English prospectors visited the 


Jersey village of Grouville and laid out a 


course there. The boys were attracted 
to the links by the chance of earning a 
few coppers as caddies, and though they 
soon began to knock a ball about—if they 
were lucky enough to find a stray one— 
with a weird collection of home-made 
clubs, they had no one to set them an 
example, no one even to show them how 
to handle a club. Yet their instinct was 
wonderfully true and correct. To-day 
Harry Vardon is accepted as the perfect 
model the golfing world over. We all 
aspire to play like him—to swing in his 
easy, graceful stvle and even to hold the 
club with that awkward and rather un- 
natural looking over-lapping grip of his. 
No one, indeed, in these enlightened days 
dares to rise up and say that Vardon’s 
golf is wrong in any trivial detail, yet it 
was self-discovered and self-developed in 
almost prehistoric days in an unknown 
Jersey village. 

Truly must golf be an instinct. And 
it was inherited by all the Vardons. The 
father was not very accomplished, but all 
the five boys were fine players. Tom, 
who went to America some twelve years 


ago, and Alfred, who won a big open 
tournament when he was twenty, would 
have been the equals of Harry, the six 
times champion, if they had had his even 
temperament. The father always de- 
clared that Tom was the best golfer of 
the family. Even when Harry was carry- 
ing all before him the old man would say, 
‘Yes, Harry wins the championships, 
but Tom plays the golf.’’ I suppose it 
was a father’s privilege to pass this judg- 
ment. 

Though no family illustrates the point 
so well as the Vardons there have been 
others who have grown up in the game 
without at any rate enjoying the benefit 
of some helpful example. As children the 
Leitch’s, a boy and five girls, spent their 
days on the, links at Silloth where the 
wind sweeps down the Solway and makes 
real golfers of all who have the courage 
to contend with it. Unhappily the Leitch 
boy died at the age of twenty, but Miss 
Cecil Leitch has told me that he was a 
great player from whom she learnt much. 

This family afford a good example of 
the skill that runs in households. All 
five sisters have played in the champion- 
ship and Miss Cecil Leitch has not only 
held the British title since 1914, but no 
one disputes her supremacy the world 
over. Miss May Leitch, the left-hander 
—she was married the other day to Capt. 
R. MacGregor Millar, M.C.—would have 
been just as successful as her more dis- 
tinguished sister if she had been able to 
devote the necessary time to the game, 
and Miss Edith Leitch ranks amongst the 
first half dozen players in the world. Miss 
Cecil Leitch has never had a lesson except 
in her girlhood days when she used to play 
with her brother at Silloth, where her 
mother still lives, yet she was a pioneer 
in women’s golf in much the same way 
as Vardon was in men’s golf. For she 
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1ISS J. WETHERED, 
‘INALIST IN FRENCH 
-ADIES’ OPEN 
‘HAMPIONSHIP. 


vas the first woman 

vho realised that 

he application of 

hysical strength 

vas essential to 

uccess; she was 
first 


yomen golfers roll 
p their sleeves as 
t were and thump 
he ball their hard- 

Gone for ever 


wing which we 
dmired for its 
race but which was 
ery ineffective. 
There is no doubt 
hat the imitative 
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faculty has a way of asserting itself in 
whole families.. For the bey or girl there 
is no better instruction than that to be 
obtained from watching a first-class 
player, and when this worthy person is to 
be found in the family circle the example 
is more effective than many hours of 
labourious teaching. John Ball, who has 
won the amateur championship on eight 
occasions, would be inspired by his father. 
The latter does not figure in the records 
but there was no championship in his 
day. He was, however, a fine player and 
won the Hoylake scratch medal many 
times. 

There are several offshoots of the Ball 
family and they all excelled on the links. 
Another John Ball, a cousin who, to dis- 
tinguish from his illustrous namesake, 
is known as John Ball (2), still plays at 
Leasowe, and not so long ago he won 

the club’s scratch 
medal with a return 
of seventy-three. More 
distant relatives of 
the famous Hoylake 
family are the two 
professionals, Sydney 
and Frank Ball, whose 
elder brother, Tom, 
died whilst serving in 
the army during the 
war. They, too, had 
their upbringing at 
Hoylake, and whilst 
their skill was no 
doubt hereditary it 
was developed whilst 
serving an apprentice- 
ship to the game as 
caddies. It was not 
long before his un- 
timely death that Tom 
Ball told me how he 
came to enter golf. 
After leaving school 
he was sent to work 
on a farm, and one 
day he was set to 
smear the top of a 
shed with tar. ‘I 
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HARRY BRAID, SON 
OF JAMES BRAID, 
WHO SET UP AN 
AMATEUR RECORD 
FOR THE WALTON 
HEATH COURSE. 


I was fed up, and 
when the farmer 
complained about 
my dilatoriness, I 
flung the tar brush 
at him. That was 
the end of farm- 
ing for me; as I had 
to get a living some- 
how I went to Hoy- 
lake and became a 
caddie.’’ 

In later genera- 
tions we have had 
several notable in- 
stances of sons 
following in the 
steps of their 
fathers. To men- 
tion those who 


JAMES BRAID, 


ONE OF THE GIANTS 
THE GAME. 


occur instantly to the mind _ there 
are the Braids of Walton Heath, the 
Taylors of Mid-Surrey, the Herds of 
Coombe Hill, the Hunters of Deal 
and the Sayers of North Berwick. 
Fifty yards away it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish between Harry Braid at the 
age of twenty and his celebrated father, 
James Braid. They are of the same 
height and the same angular build, and 
in the execution of the shots the boy is al 
deliberately faithful and painstaking 
copy of the professional. There is the 
same flatish swing, the same jerk of the 
hips as the club comes down, the same 
turning over of the wrists at the moment 
the ball is struck and the same abrupt 
finish. Obviously the boy has said, ‘‘ The 
golf of my father is good enough for me 
and I am going to play like him.’’ It is, 
perhaps, a little curious that James, the 
father, takes the same 
view of his son’s golf, 
as his own parents did 
of his. Fine playe 
as they knew him to 
be, they did not want 
him to become a golf 
professional, and they 
apprenticed him t 
the village joiner. 
Young Harry Braid is 
at work in London 
and it is the wish o 
his father that 
should continue 
play golf as an ama 
teur: 


Young John Henry 
Taylor is also still i 
his teens, but already 
he has _ shown that 
there is much fing 
golf in him. A stocky 
little fellow he toq 
plays much in _ th 
same style as_ hig 
father, and over th4 
course at Richmond i 
is as much as _ thg 
latter can do to giv 
the boy half a stroke 
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a hole. Willie Hunter, the reigning 

amateur champion, is the son of Harry 

Hunter, the Deal club’s professional. 

When we might have known Willie 

Hunter as a golfer he was serving in the 

war, but he came to the front at the first 

opportunity in 1920. In this year he 

was one of the last eight survivors in the 

amateur championship at Muirfield and 

he was the first amateur to finish in the 

open championship. Still there were 

few who sang his praises when he went 

to Hoylake last year. He was scarcely 

a player thought capable of resisting the 

challenge of the Americans. But he 

went on from round ,to round, showing 

convincing proof of rare ability, until he 

reached the final in which he achieved a 

record victory. There is the professional 

compactness about the golf of Willie 

Hunter and he is one of those exceptional 

players endowed 
with infinite per- 
severence and ca- 
pacity for taking 
pains. He has 
HERD, ASSIST- 
the game by hard .* ANT TO HIS FATHER 
und uncongenial AT COOMBE HILL. 
practice. Evening 
after evening when 
his work was done 
he would go out 
and play by him- 


made his place in || 


tee and start the no- 
torious waggle, and 
it is enough. Young 
Herd lost six of his 


self in the fading 
ight. To most of 
s golf of that sort 
an irk- 

but 

reward 

vas full and rich. 
in America 


sritish golf. 
To see each play 
shot is sufficient 
tell that Alec 
and Bob 
father 
n. Watch 
‘sit down ”’ 
the ball on the 


HERD, THE FAMOUS PROFES- 
SIONAL, DRIVING. 


most valuable golfing 
years whilst in the 
army, and in_ the 
meantime he has been 
busier in his father’s 
shop at Coombe Hill 
than in taking part in 
competitions. But last 
year he came out of 
his shell as a player 
in a tournament on 
the Porter’s Park 
course, Radlett, lead- 
ing the field at the 
end of the first day, 
and his subsequent col- 
lapse was clearly due 
to the inexperience in 
important events. 
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Wee Ben Sayers will always be one of 
the ‘‘ characters’’ of golf. There are 
broad splashes of grey in his hair now 
and two rounds of competitive play tax 
his strength; but he is still always ready 
to match himself against his inveterate 
opponent, Andrew Kirkaldy. His son, Ben 
Junior, was at one time professional to 
the Royal Wimbledon club, but he soon 
joined his father at North Berwick and 
in recent years he has been chiefly con- 
cerned in the business side of the game. 
The old man was at St. Andrews last 
summer to watch the play in the cham- 
pionship and to entertain us with his droll 
yarns. A new story which he told greatly 
amused the Americans. A few years ago 
Sayers went to America and played 
several matches. One of these was 
against an amateur who showed himself 
ready to snatch an advantage which the 
rules did not sanction. The match went 
to the last green all square and here the 
American had a putt of about two yards 
for a half. He studied the line long and 
carefully, and then evidently noting an 
uneven patch in the turf he pressed it 
down with his foot. Turning to Sayers, 
he asked, ‘‘ I suppose you can do that?” 
‘* Aye,”’ replied Ben, picking up his ball, 
‘* you can do it as often as you like, but 
you’ve lost the hole and it’s my match.’’ 

Perhaps the most notable brother and 
sister combination is that of the 
Wethereds. This would seem to be 
another example of natural aptitude and 
inborn instinct for the game, for neither 
father nor reiaiive has inspired them. 
Roger Wethered, I believe, began to play 
golf primarily for reasons of health. As 
a boy he was delicate and it was thought 
that exercise such as goif gives would 
help to build up his strength. Happily 
in his young manhood his stamina serves 
to meet all the demands the game makes 
on it, and we shall be surprised as well as 
disappointed if he does not become a 
worthy successor of John Ball and H. H. 
Hilton. The merit of his performance in 
the championship at St. Andrews cannot 
be overstated. Not since Hilton last 
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won the event at Hoylake in 1897 has it 
been surpassed or even equalled by an 
amateur. Miss Joyce Wethered is un- 
challenged as the second player in) 
women’s golf. Her hitting is beautifully 
clean and crisp and her upright swing, 
which takes the club up and down on the 
shortest route, as Vardon teaches, pro-| 
duces a carrying shot that is as effective 
as it is spectacular. Miss Wethered is 
not twenty-one and she has already twice 
won the English championship, claiming 
one victory over Miss Cecil Leitch. 


A distinguished family trio are the 
Humphries of the Worcestershire club. 
The father even at the age of fifty-four, 
and his two sons, R. P. and G. N. P., are 
plus players and would probably beat any 
other similar combination. The father 


won the Midland championship eleven 
years ago, R. P. Humphries was a semi- 
finalist in the amateur championship of 
1914, and his brother was captain of the 
Cambridge University team which con- 
founded form and defeated Oxford in the 
memorable match at Sunningdale in 1920.J 


But the greatest golfing family of the 
present era is the Mitchells of whom Abe 
is the head and whose half-brother, Mark 
Seymour, recently joined him in the pro- 
fessional ranks. I believe that there are 
ten boys in the family and all have handi 
caps round about scratch. They are pro 
ducts of the artisans’ nursery at Forest 
Row, Sussex, and they could give the re 
presentative team of many clubs a good 
match. 


The moral to be drawn from all these 
notable golfing families is, I think, tha 
whilst one requires a natural aptitude fo 
the game to make a real success of it the 
force of example is very strong and tha 
a good deal can be learnt from watching 
a first-class player. Not every one ca 
swing a club like Vardon, but valuable 
instruction can be acquired—perhaps sub: 
consciously—by a close study of th 
methods of worthy exponents of thq 
game. In this respect golf is unlike mos 
other games. 
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SISTERS LEITCH. A | 
STRIKING EXAMPLE OF LEFT TO : 
GOLF RUNNING IN MRS, TURNBULL, 
FAMILIES. MISS CECIL, 
MISS MAY, 
MISS EDITH, 
AND BELOW 


MISS H. LEITCH. 
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HE decision of the authorities 
reached in the beginning of February 
to put a stop by consent to hunting in the 
very large area affected by foot and 
mouth disease must have come as a shock 
to followers of hounds. Many years have 
passed since interruptions of this kind 
were more than very limited ones. — In 
theory it is the practice of the Ministry 
to request Masters of Hounds to refrain 
from hunting in districts during the 
operation of a Prohibition of Movement 
Order, and these requests are made as 
soon as an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease is confirmed. 

In normal times the fifteen mile circle 
which is first scheduled is reduced to 
about five miles within a fortnight, and if 
nothing untoward occurs, a further fort- 
night avails to open the rest of the area, 
so that after about twenty-eight days 
from the date of slaughter of the last in- 
fected or contact animal, the hunt can 
pursue its way unmolested. 
Unfortunately the outbreak that deve- 
loped towards the end of January was 
of a kind without precedent, and for 
causes fully suspected by the well-in- 


formed but not officially proclaimed 
at the time of writing, the country 
apears to have been fairly badly 
infected before any action could be 
taken. The only consolation for the 


hunting man is that he had nearly three 
months of unbroken sport before he had 
to face a check of the kind that cannot 
be dealt with. 
* % * * * 

The position is the more unfortunate 
because hunting men cannot be said to 
have had a good season. Foxes have 


From a Country House 


Hunting and Foot and Mouth Disease: 
Shooting Syndicates: The Forest Pig: Pheasants and Partridges 


BY 
S. L. BENSUSAN. 


Our Pedigree Stock: 


been plentiful, far too plentiful in fact, 
but scent has been bad and nobody is 
able to say why with any certainty. It 
may be that the prolonged drought has 
had something to do with it, but whatever 
the cause, there has been a very large 
measure of disappointment. During th 
early part of January, sport in the country 
I know best was extremely bad, althougt 
foxes were much in evidence. Last year 
was good for breeding, cubs were founc 
to be strong and plentiful when cubbing 
started, and if it is impossible to reduc 
numbers before the season ends, and if 
the vixens are as prolific and as for 
tunate as they were last year, we ar 
likely to have serious trouble from th 
number of foxes at large. 

In this connection it is interesting tq 
learn that poultry-keeping has taken 
big upward turn during the year. I be 
lieve there are more birds in the country 
to-day then we have had since a recor 
was kept and it is obvious that as poultry 
keeping extends the feeling against th 
fox will grow stronger in the minds 
those who do not hunt. If every ma 
who kept birds would keep them properly 
there would not be much to fear fron 
foxes. I have known a hungry vixen t¢ 
raid a farmyard in the quiet of a springs 
afternoon; I have known one to com 
into my own flower garden and carry of 
a duck that had made her nest unde 


a holly bush, but those cases a 
not common. If poultry-keepers woul 
pen their birds securely at nigt 


and would not leave them all throug 
the day in fields that are far rq 
moved from all buildings and all farmin 
operations, we should hear fewer con 
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plaints. At the same time the position is 
clearly a serious one. On one side 
poultry stock is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, on the other side we see a very 
large number of foxes and normal reduc- 
tion of their numbers checked by the foot 
and mouth disease. I think it would be 
a good thing if those who are interested 
in hunting and those who are interested 
in poultry-keeping could get together and 
devise a plan to carry on amicably in the 
interests both of the sport and the busi- 
ness. 
* * * * * * 

Foot and mouth disease affects the 
countryside so widely that I do not apolo- 
gise for referring to it here. Everybody 
knows that our long-standing policy of 
slaughter and compensation, a_ policy 
which must be seriously threatened by an 
outbreak on the present scale, is dictated 
in no small measure by a desire to main- 
tain the integrity of our pedigree herds 
and flocks. Our export business in pedi- 
gree stock is still second to none, 
I believe it is worth about half 
If foot 
endemic 
the pedigree trade 


a million pounds a month. 
and mouth disease becomes 
in this country, 
will be hit hard, because the South 
American breeders are the biggest buyers 
of our stock and they are prompt to re- 
fuse admission to animals that cannot 


show a clean bill of health. Hitherto 
we have been able to give the necessary 
assurances, because the disease has never 
been allowed to gain a foothold, and 
although the cost to the State has run 
into many thousands of pounds, I am 
told that, regarded as an_ insurance 
policy, it has worked out hitherto at a 
premium of 8d. per hundred pounds on 
the value of this country’s live-stock. 

If the worst comes to the worst, I am 
hoping that there will be some scheme of 
compulsory insurance for all the stock- 
holders, so that the policy of stamping 
out the disease may be maintained with- 
out such cost as the country must in 
these times regard as prohibitive. 

Nobody knows at present how the 
virus of foot and mouth disease spreads. 
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Some say that it is borne in the air 
from the Continent, others say that it 
comes on the feet of migrant birds, but 
most people are inclined to overlook 
the deadly work that the rat may do in 
spreading infection. Profesosr A. E. 
Shipley, of Cambridge, declared long 
ago that the rat communicated 
foot and mouth disease, and when 
we come to consider how lairages, 
butchers’ premises and farmsteads are in- 
fested by rats, it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that, if birds can carry the virus on 
their feet, rats are equally able to do the 
same. Nobody can tell with any cer- 
tainty, because the virus passes through 
the bacterial filter and is not visible under 
the high power microscope, but there is 
a very strong presumption in favour of 
the rat as a carrier, and although all 
manner of precautions have been taken 
to stop the spread of the trouble, rats have 
been allowed to go their way compara- 
tively unmolested. We have an Act— 
The Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act of 
1919-—which makes it compulsory for 
every tenant of premises to clear those 
premises of rats under a penalty, but the 
penalty is not enforced and the Act is 
very little more than a dead letter. 

The question of foot and mouth disease . 
has a very serious interest for every 
breeder or owner of stock and it also 
concerns the hunt, because although the 
dog is not so susceptible as ox, cow 
or sheep, still it is susceptible, and if the 
disease got into the kennels it would, if 
it came in severe form, wipe them out. 
It follows then that every huntingman 
has an interest in rat destruction and 
should take what steps he can to impress 
upon his local authorities the need for 
rendering the existing law effective. 

* * * * * 

Some months ago I referred, in rather 
slighting terms, to the shooting syndi- 
cate, for which I have but a very limited 
admiration, and my protest brought me 
an interesting letter from a Scottish 
sportsman who found my comments un- 
fair. He said that for many years he had 
been a member of a syndicate of keen 
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sportsmen who depend for their sport 
upon their co-operation and had carried 
on very successfully. I may have given 
offence to others who have made no pro- 
test, and would like to say that I had no 
intention of criticising all syndicates. 
Where sportsmen combine to obtain by 
association those advantages which they 
could not obtain alone, all may be well, 
and in the remote country, this often hap- 
pens. In the neighbourhood of towns, 
on the other hand, I have frequently 
found syndicates run as purely commer- 
cial propositions; any man who has the 
money to pay the necessary fee may join. 
He is expected to know how to carry his 
gun, and this is about the limit of the re- 
quirements. I can record several in- 
stances where a good shoot has been 
taken for a year by a man who has 
worked it as a business proposition and 
has literally shot the land out, killing 
hen pheasants for example, down to the 
last days of the season, and _ leaving 
nothing for stock. Needless to say, the 
tendency has not been renewed, the 
tenant having gone off to another district 
to shoot and to spoil. It is against these 
combinations that I made my protest, not 
against any that are run by sportsmen on 
proper lines. 
* * * * * * 

I have noted in the past a great exten- 
tion of the practice of open-air pig keep- 
ing and it is quite a common sight to-day 
to see pigs grazing as heartily as though 
they were sheep. The practice has much 
to commend it and in these days, as every 
keeper of a heard of pigs knows, it is 
hardly a paying proposition to keep your 
animals shut up and fed on concentrated 
food. If they have a fairly wide range 
they will do well and, if there are any 
woods to which they can go in autumn, 
they will pick up sufficient food to need no 
more than a small meal at the close of 
the afternoon, a meal which|serves to draw 
them home no matter where they have 
wandered. The unfortunate side of the 
development is that a good many people 
who are keping pigs have been unable to 
fence their fields and there is no animal 
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so keen as the pig to go where it isn’t 
wanted. A hog, for example, will range 
one hedge after another till it finds the | 
weakest spot and it will then break 
through. 


* * * * * 


I have heard quite a lot about the 
revival of our forest pig and have read a 
good bit about it too, but I think that most 
people forget the rather important fact 
that the forest pig is not at its best unless 
you can supply the forest. If you have 
no forest, you must have fencing, and if 
you have neither, then you are at least 
safe to have trouble. |The whole ques- 
tion is of some interest to the landowner 
and to the breeder, because it is an un- 
fortunate fact that the land is going down 
to grass this year by tens of thousands 
of acres, and pig-keeping is extending to 
the full limits of our capacity. 

Oddly enough this capacity is absurdly 
small. Friends of mine, who have a 
very expert knowledge of the matter, tell 
me that England fills up with pigs when 
she has about three million and that as 
soon as these are in being the price goes 
to pieces, because we lack the bacon fac- 
tories that thrive so remarkably in 
countries like the United States ot 
America and Denmark. Such factories 
as we have receive such a glut of animals 
that prices fall. 


* * * * * 


Those who have watched the agricul- 
tural history of England know quite well 
that, for a couple of hundred years, end- 
ing with the close of last century, all the 
work done to promote agriculture was 


done by big land-owners. | Townshend 
and Coke of Norfolk were responsible for 
much of the best, but many men whose 
names are known to a very limited circle 
improved the breed of our livestock, gave 
it the present pre-eminence, and brought 
farming along the road of progress. Per- 
haps the landlord, in spite of his reduced 
means and heavy taxation, will prove 
once more the salvation of the country- 
side. There is no doubt that if he could 
and would establish bacon factories in 
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convenient situations with ready access 
to a good line of railway, he would do 
something to help the agricultural de- 
pression. If we could keep in this country 
the money we pay to Denmark, Ireland 
and the United States for the pig and the 
pig’s produce, we should be better off to 
the extent of very many millions a year, 
about seventy to be precise. 

I was making enquiry the other day of 
a gamekeeper, about the breeding of 
pheasants in a certain wood from which 
the bulk of the big trees were removed 
between the years 1917 and 1920, and he 
told me, as I expected, that the wild birds 
came back in considerable numbers last 
spring. Apparently they do not like a 
place that is too shut in. Some years 
ago I planted a small cover and so soon 
as it began to grow the pheasants nested 
there. The trees were chosen for their 
quick growing properties—larch and 
alder, black poplar and the rest, with 
plenty of the Japanese Rose (rose rugosa) 
and similar attractions in between. After 
a time quite a number of nests appeared, 
and then, as the trees tended to meet over- 


head and the place grew dark, the birds 
left it and went to a newer plantation a 


short distance away. 
* * * * * 


Writing of pheasants reminds me of a 
story that the gamekeeper told me of a 
very troublesome poacher he had to deal 
with some years before the war. The 
poacher was an elderly man who had ac- 
quired a little 28-bore shot-gun; he loaded 
his own cartridges with quite a light 
charge and his practice was to shoot sit- 
ting birds at night. He was so skilled in 
his methods, so sure in his aim and so 
quick in his hearing that he got away 
time after time. At last, the keeper sum- 
moned three or four of his friends to help 
him and employed a friend in the neigh- 
bouring country town to skin and mount 
three fine cocks. They were mounted in 
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a sitting position and on a certain evening 
when the moon was three-quarters gone 
and would be at the full very late, these 
birds were fixed to branches of certain 
trees in the remote rides and near each 
bird men hid and waited. It was on that 
night that the poacher’s luck deserted 
him. His gun was confiscated and he 
troubled the woods no more. 
* * * * * 

The drought of last summer had a very 
serious effect on the streams by wood and 
field and should we have any prolonged 
drought in the summer to come, the 
situation will of course be a very serious 
one. No bird suffers more from lack of 
water than the partridge, and if it cannot 
get supplies when the young are just 
hatched, the mortality is very heavy. 
Many years ago when I was the tenant 
of some rough shooting in rather water- 
less country, the land had a bad name 
because young partridges died off so 
rapidly. If the year was normal they did 
not get enough water; if there was an ab- 
normal downpour they were either 
drowned out or they got their feet balled, 
as so many baby partridges will. I laid 
out something under £1 in shallow 
earthenware flowerpot stands that cost 
so little then, and employed a boy to keep 
them filled every morning, for which 
well-rendered service he received 2s. 6d. 
a week. He was very pleased with this 
payment, because it enabled him to cut 
the biggest dash of the year at the annual 
fruit and flower show. The earthen pots 
were sunk a little in the ground and were 
put in shady places near, but not too near, 
the ground where the partridges were 
nesting—the result was a record show of 
birds. I think that if the coming 
summer is a dry one, it will be necessary 
for those who have land in a waterless 
country, to do something of the kind. It 
is astonishing to find how good is the 
return from a comparatively small effort. 
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Winchester Football 


BY 


E. B. NOEL. 


VEN those who advocate the playing 

of one of the standard codes of foot- 

ball at the three great public schools 
which possess games of their own, would 
not deny to these individual games many 
merits. For instance, what faster or 
more beautiful game can there be than 
the Eton Field game? and a Six-and-Six at 
Winchester on a dry day is equally at- 
tractive. Speaking of Winchester foot- 
ball, one is certainly inclined to think that 
if a referendum of past and present Wyke- 
hamists were taken as to their personal 
predilection in the matter of playing Rugby 
as the regular school game or of keeping 
‘* our ’’ game, the body of opinion would 
be overwhelmingly in favour of the latter. 
The origin of many of the character- 


istic features of the game as played at 


Winchester is to be found in the re- 
stricted size of the ground available for 
footbail in past times. 

In all its early history the only play- 
ground of the school was St. Catharine’s 
Hill or ‘‘ Hills,’’ as it is generally called 
at Winchester. This is the old Roman 
Camp situated some three-quarters of a 
mile from College across the Itchen. Here 
football (as well as many other games of 
a kind) were played as early as the six- 
teenth century, but it probably bore little 
resemblance to the game of later days 
and was no doubt a very haphazard affair. 
It was not until the nineteenth century 
that games began to be played in the 
ground next to the College known as 
Meads. 

Even a short time before this the game 
probably merely consisted of kicking a 
ball between four corner posts, and the 
feature of Winchester football, that there 
is no goal beyond a line cut in the turf, 
which is known as “‘ ” has re- 


worms, 
mained to this day. Most of the other 


simplicities have, however, disappeared, 
and the ground is now a rather com- 
plicated affair and the rules, though noth- 
ing like so numerous as those of the 
Rugby game, are still fairly extensive. 

The feature of Winchester football 
that is quite unique is that it is enclosed 
within ‘‘ side walls,’’ so to speak. The 
origin of these walls has been often ex- 
plained and a good account is to be 
found in ‘‘ Winchester by Old Wyke- 
hamists,’’ 1893, in the chapter on 
‘* Games,”’ by A. K. Cook. At first the 
sides of the ground were lined by the 
smaller members of the school and this 
‘human fringe ’’ began in time to be 
succeeded by an artificia: enclosure. It 
was in some cases at first merely a set of 
hurdles. Then canvas was tried—this 
name has been retained for the enclosure 
ever since—and then came the present 
system of netting stretched on an iron 
frame. 

With the improvements in the en- 
closure followed other developments until 
the game became stereotyped. The 
ground at the present day is eighty yards 
long by twenty broad. 

One yard inside canvas and parallel to 
it, on each side, is placed a row of posts 
through which a length of rope is 
stretched, and ‘‘ ropes” play is a great 
feature of the game. 

Provided certain conditions are fulfilled 
any ball kicked by a member of one side 
which passes over ‘‘ worms,’’ in between 
the two sets of posts without touching a 
member of the other side, scores a goal. 
Like all games of football, the Winchester 
game has developed very much in the last 
fifty years. Originally the game was little 
more than a mere mélee. Up till the 
middle ’sixties there were twenty-two 
players a side and practically all of them 
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were forwards or ‘‘ ups,” as they are 
called at Winchester. Now the game 
has been reduced to something like an 
exact science and formation, tactics and 
strategy have all been carefully thought 
out. 

The standard numbers for the great 
matches have now been for many years 
fifteen and six, but one advantage is that 
the side can be played with intermediate 
numbers, eight, ten or twelve aside, all 
making quite a good game. And the 
formation is more or less standardized. 
In fifteen a-side it is as follows :—First 
the ‘‘ hot,’’ as it is always known at Win- 
chester. This corresponds more or less 
to the scrummage at Rugby. The players 
form up in three rows of three, but be- 
fore the ball is put in, the front row have 
their heads in the air and not down. The 
man in the middle is called ‘‘ over the 
ball,’’ and this is a position which is cap- 
able of great skill. The man behind him 
is the one on whom the greatest work of 
shoving depends and each man in the hot 
has his special duties. | Behind the hot 


come the three hot-watchers in a way 
corresponding to half-backs at Rugby. 
They stand one just behind and two near 
at the side of the hot, ready to get out the 


ball directly it comes out. Four hot- 
watchers instead of three, and eight in- 
stead of nine in the hot, have often been 
tried in a fifteen game and with varying 
degrees of success. 

Behind the hot-watchers come the three 
** kicks.’’ The one, who stands nearest 
to the hot is known as second-behind. It 
is in many ways the most important and 
most spectacular position and to him 
comes the most chances of kicking goals. 
Next comes middle-behind and finally last- 
behind completes the fifteen. 

In a six game the formation is as fol- 
lows :—Three men in the hot, one hot- 
watch and two kicks. The ball used is of 
the Association variety. 

Naturally the tactics vary very much 
owing to the numbers a-side. In the fif- 
teen game ‘“‘ hotting,’’ both in the open 
part of canvas and hotting along 
‘** ropes ’’—a special science—occupy a 
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large part of the game, though not so 
large as of yore when hots sometimes 
lasted for several minutes. 

The six-a-side game is much more open 
than the fifteen. In dry weather it is as 
fast a game of football as can be seen and 
one in which pace in getting on to the 
ball and scientific and accurate kicking 
are all important. Dribbling is not 
allowed and indeed the ball must be kicked 
as hard as possible. A player may not 
kick the ball twice running unless it has 
hit canvas (which acts as a sort of side 
wall) in between the kicks. The offside 
rule is very stringent, the whole of the 
members of a side having to go back to 
the place from where the ball was last 
kicked. The use of the hands is allowed 
in certain cases. Thus, if a player can 
catch-a ball which has been kicked from 
anywhere except ‘‘ under ’’ ropes, he can 
punt it. If he catches it when kicked 
under ropes or when it has hit one of his 
own side on the way, he may catch it, but 
he must then put it down immediately and 
kick it in such a way that it does not rise 
above the height of a man’s shoulder. 
The necessity of not kicking higher than 
this constantly comes into the game and 
demands much skill. Another great 
feature of the game is a “‘ plant.’’ This 
is when a man charges up with his hands 
over his head and the opponent’s kick hits 
him and rebounds. 

There are some characteristic terms 
used in the game. Thus a “‘ flyer ’’ is the 
name for a kick when the ball comes to a 
man so that he can kick it as hard and 
high as he likes. Offside is called ‘‘ be- 
hind your side.’’ A ‘‘ tag ’’ is when one 
man on a side kicks the ball immediately 
after another man on his side, who is be- 
hind him, has kicked it. A punt is called 
a ‘‘ bust,’’ and the length of kicks are 
reckoned by the number of posts which 
they pass, e.g., a four-post goal, a five- 
post flyer. The penalty for the infringe- 
ment of most rules is a ‘‘ hot,’’ so many 
posts back from the place the ball was 
last kicked. 

There is another custom that must be 
mentioned. This is known as ‘‘ dress.’’ 


AN 
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In the important matches each side has a 
number of men changed and waiting to 
take the place of anyone who is injured. 
Immediately anyone has to leave the field 
a substitute dashes on, so that there is 
always the full complement of men on a 
side. 

One drawback perhaps of playing a 
peculiar game is that it is impossible to 
get outside opposition, except from Old 
Boys, and at Winchester the great strug- 
gles of the year are between different divi- 
sions of the school. In early days the 
‘* divisions ’’ was a perfectly natural one 
of College and Commoners. This was in 
the time of old Commoners before the 
modern system of Boarding Houses was 
introduced in the ’sixties. In those times 
there was no great disparity in the number 
between each division, but after Houses 
were started, College began to be very 
much outnumbered and for football pur- 
poses the three present divisions were 
created. Five of the other existing 
Houses were termed old Tutors’ Houses 
and the remaining four Commoners. 


Many years later in this century a tenth 
house was started and this became a 


Commoner house. The numbers in Com- 
moners and ‘Houses are now practically 
even, both having a great preponderance 
ever College, which remains at the orig- 
inal seventy. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing that in modern days College cannot 
show an equality of victories with the 
others. 

The arrangement of matches is as fol- 
lows :—From the beginning of ‘‘ Short- 
Half,’ as the Autumn term is called, up 
to the beginning of November, each divi- 
sion of the school plays among itself with 
fifteen players aside in various games. 
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Then the best fifteen of each section meet 
each other in a series of matches—Col- 
lege v. Commoners, College v. Houses, 
Commoners v. Houses. 

Before the time of Dr. Burge’s head- 
mastership, which began in 1gor, all the 
important football was played in the 
morning. During his time the very 
salutary change to afternoon football was 
made. The matches naturally excite 
the greatest interest and rivalry runs high. 
Practically the whole school gathers round 
that canvas where the match is being 
played, and the cheering is continuous. 

After fifteens are over preparations are 
made for sixes, which take place about a 
month later. For those men who are 
not playing in the first game of each divi- 
sion, there is a carefully worked out 
system of games, house matches, junior 
games, etc., so that everyone gets as 
much football as is good for him. 

We have said that the only outside op- 
position is provided by old Wykehamists; 
and sides of old College Commoners and 
Houses come down to play and individual 
old Wykehamists and masters often give 
their valuable help in canvas. 

It is only in the winter time that Win- 
chester football is played. In the Easter 
term Association has been played for 
many years, and though at Winchester the 
interest in it by no means equals the in- 
trest in our game, still it is not now- 
adays so lightly regarded as it was at 
one time. School matches have now been 
instituted for a considerable number of 
years, Charterhouse, Westminster, and 
Harrow being among the opponents, and 
considering all things Winchester has 
done very well in them. 
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The revival of our Photographic Com- 
petition with a prize of £50 for the best 
picture of a sporting subject received dur- 
ing the year is naturally attracting atten- 
tion. Lord Rosebery once told*us that 
the Competition was the first thing to 
which he turned on opening the Magazine, 
and the correspondence to which it gave 
rise showed how much interest was taken 
in it. Photographs arrive from the most 
remote parts of the globe now that it is 
known that the Competition, which was 
allowed to lapse for a time, is again open. 
* * * * 


The pari mutuel is to have a fair trial 
by people who want to bet, more than 
one company to carry on the business be- 
ing in course of formation-—-we were 
about to say by ‘‘ men” who have this 
desire, but a great many women nowadays 
are addicted to taking the odds and an 
increasing number are owners of horses, 
for the most part of steeplechasers and 
hurdle racers. Whether the machine will 
supersede the bookmaker is doubtful, for 
racegoers and those who take interest in 
the sport are very conservative and inno- 
vations make their way slowly at best. It 
remains to be seen how the new method, 
new that is to say to this country, will 
work. 

* * * * 

When it is remembered that 440 yards 
make a quarter of a mile, one realises what 
a drive of 415 yards means. This has 
lately been accomplished by Frank Dennis, 
professional at the Crewe Golf Club. 
There is evidence that the ball stopped 80 
yards beyond the 335 yard hole for which 
he was playing. Four of such drives 
would therefore come to only 100 yards 
short of a mile—half a dozen would cover 
within 150 yards of the Derby course, of 
the length of it that is to say. There 
seems to be doubt about the exact record 
drive, but surely this performance ranks 
high. The ball used, it may be added, was 
the new lattice-marked Dunlop 162. 


On another page comment is made on 
the use of the word ‘‘negociate”” which 
has been so curiously wrenched from its 
real significance, which is ‘‘ to carry on 
business; to bargain; to hold intercourse 
for the purpose of mutual arrangement.” 
It would be extremely interesting to know 
who first utilised the word in its adopted 
senses and why the example came to be 
so generally followed? As pointed out, 
fences are almost invariably ‘‘negociated” 
instead of jumped or cleared, but it is not 
only to the performances of horses that the 
term is applied. Before us is a sporting 
journal which tells of a_ billiard player 
‘“negociating ” a difficult cannon, whilst 
at cricket, tennis and all sorts of other 
sports and pastimes, an unending variety 
of things are negociated—usually after 
someone has ‘‘ thrown down the gauntlet.” 


* * * * 


An occupation which keeps an Editor 
busy if he has a sympathetic regard for the 
language is the removal of superfluous 
commas. They are worse than super- 
fluous as peppered in by many writers on 
no comprehensible plan, the sole idea one 
can only suspect being to have enough of 
them. The rules which govern punctua- 
tion are tolerably clear, but many writers 
are evidently of opinion that it does not 
matter where commas go so long as they 
go somewhere. Two or three vears ago 
the subject was discussed in The Spectator. 
In the course of an article of ordinary 
length the writer used 23 commas only. 
They were not merely sufficient but en- 
abled him perfectly to, explain his 
meaning. 

* * * * 

Intending holiday makers who are hesi- 
tating where to go will do well to consider 
the claims of the Crystal Hotel, Dinard. 
Fancy dress balls and all sorts of enter- 
tainments are arranged for visitors, who 
speak highly of what has become an ex- 
ceptionally popular resort. 
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A SPLASH AT THE WATER JUMP. 
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FRESHMEN’S FOURS : TRINITY v. BRASENOSE. 
Eric Annandale, Trinity College, Oxford. 


FANCY DIVING. BADGER DIGGING. 
A. G. Ridge, Earlsfield. W. I. Watson, Barnard Castle. 
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SALMON LEAPING A WEIR. 
Arthur Brook, Builth Wells. 


UNIVERSITY LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH. 


Alwyn Evans, Reading. 
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A SPEED TEST. 
J]. Wray, Boston, Lincs. 


A FIRST PRIZE WINNER AT RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 
Mrs_ Livingstone, South Godstone. 
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Wonderful Wimbledon 


The NewaHome of the Lawn Tennis Championships described. 
BY 
S. SCRIVENER. 


N the year 1877 the All-England 

Lawn Tennis Club, which had 
hitherto devoted its energies mainly to 
Croquet, held the first Lawn Tennis 
Championship Meeting on its ground 
in Worple Road, Wimbledon. Since 
then, like the man in the famous soap 
advertisement, it has used no oiher. 
But with the enormous expansion 
which the game has undergone of late 
years the housing of the Champion- 
ships in their ancestral home has 
slowly but surely become an embar- 
rassment verging upon the impossible. 

Hence the genesis of the new Wim- 
bledon three times as large in actual 
acreage as the old, and capable of ac- 
commodating—in the proper meaning 


of the term—more than twice as many 


spectators. Whether it will be ready 
in time for this year’s championship 
meeting—-due to begin on June 26— 
remains, as I write, to be seen. _Pos- 
sibly a decision upon the question will 
have been come to by the time this 
issue of the BADMINTON is in_ its 
readers’ hands. But at any rate I shall 
be surprised if that decision is not in 
favour of the new venue. Thirteen of 
the sixteen grass courts will certainly 
be ready, including, of course, the all- 
important centre court, and unless un- 
foreseen obstacles arise the huge 
amphitheatre which surrounds it will 
be ready too. 

The ground, the area of which is 133 
acres, is V ’’ shaped—more appro- 
priately, and not very much more fanci- 
fully, it might be likened to the ‘‘head’”’ 
of a lawn tennis racket-—with the base 
of the ‘‘V’”’ pointing south. It is 


bounded on the east side by the 
Wimbledon Park Road, a main road 
leading from Wimbledon to South- 
fields Station; on the west side by the 
Somerset Road, a road inembryo which 
branches off from Wimbledon Park 
Road at the base of the ‘‘V”’ in the 
direction of Wimbledon Common, and 
on the north side (the upper extremity 
of the ‘‘V’’) by Messrs. John Barker 
and Co.’s recreation ground. On the 
other side of Wimbledon Park Road is 
the course of the Wimbledon Park 
Golf Club. 

I will deal first of all with the hub of 
the whole concern, the centre court (to 
which the traditional name will surely 
stick though it is no longer in the 
centre of the ground) and its surround- 
ing edifice. These are situated at 
the northern’ end. A private 
road running straight across the 
northern boundary of the club’s pre- 
mises from Wimbledon Park Road to 
Somerset Road gives access to the 
general public at what may be termed 
the upper end of the amphitheatre. 
Past the lower end of it, and parallel 
with the first, will run a second private 
road which will be used by the King, 
other members of the Royal family, 
other distinguished visitors, the mem- 
bers of the club, and ticket-holders. 
And between these two roads there is 
now in course of construction one of 
the most wonderful buildings ever 
planned. 

Larger than the Albert Hall, this 
structure, the outline of which forms 
an irregular, twelve-sided figure, is 
constructed throughout of ferro-con- 
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crete. Even the bannisters of the stair- 
ways leading to the stands are of this 
material, and on the stands themselves 
only the slats of the seats (which are of 
the garden-seat type) will be of wood. 
Hence it will not be necessary to pro- 
hibit smoking in the stands as it was in 
the case of the wooden edifice on the 
old ground. When filled to overflow- 
ing the old centre court enclosure 
would hold about 6,000 seated and 
standing; in the new amphitheatre 
nearly 14,000 people will be able to 
look on in comfort, there being 10,000 
seats and standing room without over- 
crowding for 3,600. 

Beneath the surface of this majestic 
amphitheatre with its thousands of 
seats rising tier upon tier in imposing 
array there is hardly a foot of space 
which has not been utilised. 

First of all there are the Roval apart- 
ments, a suite of rooms in the rear of 
the Royal box, to which the King and 


the other members of the Royal family 
will have direct access from their cars 
by way of the members’ private road 
and a private entrance to the building. 
There is a comfortable lounge of the 
balcony type from which, if they are so 
minded, they can watch the play on the 


‘outside’? courts. Adjoining the 
Royal box are the committee box, the 
members’ stand, the competitors’ stand 
and the Press stand, and beneath them 
are the committee and secretary’s 
rooms, the referee’s room, the dressing 
rooms and the Press room 

On the eastern side, too, there is a 
spacious tea hall, 160 ft. long, which 
will accommodate 1,000 people. Be- 
vond it (in the open) is a tea terrace 
and beyond that a tea lawn of very 
ample dimensions. Abutting on the 
tea hall but on an upper floor (so to 
speak) is a refreshment bar and lounge 
with a small gallery overlooking the 
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tea hall which might, if the occasion 
demanded, be usefully occupied by a 
band of musicians. Beneath are 
kitchens and storage chambers for the 
use of the caterers. 

On the western side of the building, 
and running parallel with the centre 
court, is the centre hard court. There 
are ten hard courts of which this is the 
‘‘pukkah’’ one. It will obviously not 
need as much accommodation for spec- 
tators as its big brother next door. But 
underneath the tier of seats on the 
western side of the building a second 
tier of seats has been artfully arranged, 
facing in the opposite direction, from 
which play upon the little brother can 
be viewed under cover. Some day, we 
are told, the hard court will oust the 
grass court; but this is not going to 
happen just yet awhile—in England at 
any rate. When (if ever) it does the 
transition will be easy. Meanwhile the 
centre hard court will have all the 
accommodation it requires for specta- 
tors both under cover and in the open. 
There is also room in the building at 
its northern end for the necessary turn- 
stiles and ticket offices. To these the 
public will make their way vid the 
upper private road and will pass 
through them to the stands or any other 
part of the ground thev may wish to go 
to, whilst round the whole circumfer- 
ence of the building runs a gallery 
which will make an excellent prome- 
nade for seat-holders and command a 
view of the outside courts. Owing to} 
the size of the building this gallery is 
nearly a quarter of a mile long. It 
should be added that the lawn upon 
which the centre court itself will stand 
is wider by some ten feet than the old 
one, so that the players will have ample 
room for the pursuit of smashes and 
cross-shots. 

I now pass from the centre court and 
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the main building to the rest of the 
ground. The position of the centre 
hard court has already been indicated. 
It runs parallel with the centre grass 
court on the western side of the main 
building. 1 ought perhaps to say 
‘** will run,’’ for on the occasion of my 
last visit it had not been begun, and as 
its existence is not essential to the hold- 
ing of a grass-court meeting its com- 
pletion by next June is not one of the 
things that matter. Still farther west 
between the centre hard court and the 
Somerset Road boundary are the two 
*‘overflow”’ courts, as they are termed, 
which correspond to Nos. 4 and 5 on the 
old ground. On these courts, as most 


people are aware, are played matches 


which are good enough to be staged on 
the centre court but cannot go there 
because the centre court is already 
occupied with matches of greater, or 
equal, importance. These two courts 
will be of the ‘‘sunk’’ type-—the hill- 
side of which I have already spoken 
lends itself to this arrangement—and 
the spectators will look down upon 
them from a natural grand stand 
fashioned out of the banks which en- 
compass them. The cutting out and 
levelling of these courts has been a 
lengthy job and the prospect of their 
being in playing order by June is very 
remote. I have so far accounted for 
all the space between the two private 
roads, referred to at the beginning of 
this article, which run parallel to each 
other right across the ground from 
Somerset Road on the west to Wimble- 
don Park Road on the east. Looking 
from west to east we have first of all the 
two “‘relief’’? (grass) courts, then the 
centre hard court, then the huge amphi- 
theatre with the centre (grass) court in 
its midst, and finally the tea terrace 
and tea lawn which, incidentally, being 
on the eastern side, will be shaded by 
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the amphitheatre from the afternoon 
sun. 

There remains therefore to be dealt 
with the remainder of the ground 
which lies to the south of the mem- 
bers’ private road and the apex of the 
‘““V.’’ Here we shall find eventually 
on the western side (and consequently 
nearest to the Somerset Road entrance 
to the members’ private road) the 
members’ pavilion. This building is 


entirely in nubibus. The space for it 
has been allotted but that is all; the 
erection of it will be postponed in 
favour of other and more pressing 
needs, because there is ample accom- 
modation in the way of dressing- 
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rooms, refresiiment-rooms and so forth 
for all sorts and conditions of players, 
members or otherwise, in the big 
building. But in the fulness of time 
the members will, of course, have pre- 
mises of their own—their own club in 
fact—for their own exclusive use and 
enjoyment. When it materializes, the 
old and somewhat inadequate pavilion 
on the Worple Road ground, with its 
almost entire lack of privacy, will be 
beaten hollow. The rest of the ground 
will be occupied mainly by courts—the 
remaining thirteen grass courts (mak- 
ing sixteen in all) and the nine other 
hard courts. These are laid out in 
rows, with the grass courts nearest to 
and the hard courts farthest from 


the pavilion and the private road. The 
dividing lines between the rows of 
courts are yew hedges—probably the 
very best form of natural background 
—and longitudinally at sufficient inter- 


vals between the adjacent courts will 
run broad, flagged pathways which 
will communicate with transverse path- 
ways between the yew hedges, and 
thus afford free circulation for roving 
onlookers who will pass, as the spirit 
moves them, from court to court, look- 
ing on from the sides and not from the 
ends, and therefore causing no incon- 
venience to the players in the course 
of their perambulations. 

Of the thirteen grass courts on this 
part of the ground all but one will be 
ready by June. Finer turf—it has 
been brought from Silloth in Cumber- 
land, where Miss Cecil Leitch learnt 
to become a champion  golfer—it 
would be difficult to find anywhere. 
All the courts run north-north-west by 
south-south-east, so that the afternoon 
sun will shine across and not down 
them. One of the chief drawbacks of 
the old ground is that the courts run 
approximately east and west, which 
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means that at the time when the tour- 
nament is about at its busiest players 
on the eastern side of the net have the 
sun full in their eyes. So determined 
were the committee to leave nothing 
to chance in this all-important matter 
that a plan of the ground showing the 
position of the sun at various times of 
the day was sent to the Astronomer 
Roval for verification. 

The credit for this wonderful scheme 
of arrangement must be given in the 
main to two people, Capt. C. Stanley 
Peach, F.R.I.B.A., the architect of 
the building, and Commander G. W. 
Hillvard, R.N., the Secretary of the 
Club, who has planned and personally 
supervised the laying out of the 
ground. Capt. Peach, who is on the 
Council of the I.B.A., is an architect 
of very great experience, who has 
made a name for himself as a designer 
of big buildings, one of his chefs- 
d’ceuvres being the rebuilding of the 
Haymarket Theatre. In this last 
achievement of his he may fairly be 
said to have surpassed himself. The 
name of Commander Hillyard is, of 
course, well known wherever lawn 
tennis is played. Before taking up 
the game at which he became so expert 
that he has been within measureable 
distance of winning the Championship 
he was a county cricketer, besides 
which he is a crack shot, a plus golfer, 
a fine swimmer, and plays billiards 
more than ordinarily well. During the 
many years of his secretaryship his 
services to the Club have never been 
of greater value than they are now, for 
there is not a man living who knows 
more about the construction and main- 
tenance of courts than George Hill- 
vard. The courts of the old ground, 
in the matter of surface, are the finest 
in the world, and the new course will 
reach the same standard. 
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| Fee some years past Hurdling and 
Long Jumping seem to have fallen 
upon evil days in Great Britain, primarily, 
I believe, because the preparation of the 
pit, take-off board and approach path for 
the ‘‘leppers” and the provision of hurdles 
for the hurdlers are burdensome matters 
to those people who are responsible for 
the promotion of athletic sports meetings. 
Latterly hurdling has proved less popular 
here owing to the obvious mediocrity of 
the English exponents of the art. 

With high jumping the case is some- 
what different, for we have in B. Howard 
Baker a great jumper, whose prowess has 
revived interest in the sport, thereby 
forcing club committees, in deference to 
the popular demand, to include this event 
in their programmes. 

The World’s High Jump record of 
6 ft. 7% ins. was established by Dr. E. 
Beeson, U.S.A., at Berkeley, California, 
on May 2nd, 1914, and it was in Cali- 
fornia also that Geo. Horine, U.S.A., 
accomplished 6 ft. 7 ins., on May 18th, 
1912. I mention the venue specifically 
because of the belief expressed by a 
rapidly growing school of students of ath- 
letics that big performances are more 
readily accomplished in the perfect Cali- 
fornian atmosphere than elsewhere. 

Upon our own champions’ performances, 
however, atmospheric conditions have had 
no such exhilarating influence. 

B. Howard Baker, Liverpool H. and 
A.C., won his first English Championship 
in 1910, with a leap of 5 ft. 8} ins., at 
that time his style was the old, crude, 
sideways ‘‘ Scissors,” since then he has 
been only twice beaten at the Champion- 
ships—in 1911 by R. Passemann, of Ger- 
many, who cleared 6 ft., and again in 
1914 by W. M. Oler, U.S.A., who by 
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clearing 6 ft. 2} ins. won by a very nar- 
row margin. Baker served in the Navy 
during the war and got his jumping leg 
badly damaged, despite which he estab- 
lished a new English record in 1920 by 
clearing 6 ft. 34 ins. and equalled British 
record in 1921 by clearing 6 ft. 5 ins., a 
performance first recorded by T. J. Car- 
roll, Ireland, at Kinsale, on August 4th, 
1913. Of B. Howard Baker one may 
well say ‘‘ It’s dogged as does it.” 

The Oxford and Cambridge High Jump 
record of 6 ft. 2} ins. was established by 
M. J. Brooks of Oxford in 1876. The 
Public Schools Championship record of 
5 ft. 72 ins. was set up in 1917 by E. C. 
Archer, of Merchant Taylors’ School. 

In addition to the foregoing it should 
be stated that in America and Sweden a 
man must be able to clear 6 ft. if he wishes 
to be considered a first class jumper, and 
that here in Britain from 5 ft. 6 ins. to 
5 ft. 9 ins. is good enough to win at 
almost any open sports meeting; in 
France, on the other hand, numerous 
jumpers are being produced who can be 
relied upon to live up to a six foot reputa- 
tion. 

Almost every athlete considering the 
foregoing figures in conjunction with his 
performances or the performances of his 
friends is bound to accuse me of picking 
out a few isolated supermen to dazzle him, 
but this is not so, for it was necessary at 
Antwerp in 1920 for a man to be able to 
clear 6 ft. to qualify to compete in the 
final which was won by R. W. Landon, 
U.S.A., who established a new Olympic 
Games record of 6 ft. 4 ins. 

To all forms of field events, in which, 
for the purpose of these articles, are in- 
cluded the hurdle and steeplechase races, 
the same principles applv; that is to say 
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no matter how great may be one’s per- 
sonal prowess the maximum degree of 
efficiency will not be reached unless the 
training proceeds upon common-sense 
lines and the event be practised by the 
proper method. 

A notable cause of our English failures 
is to be found in lack of forethought. It 
seems that we are content in the main to 
try to produce our best effort every time 
we turn out to train, instead of perfecting 
our methods by practise; in this connec- 
tion we must turn to other forms of art 
for instruction. The pianist, for example, 
finds it profitable to practise scales and 
exercises frequently, no matter how ac- 
complished he may be, while many a great 
painter finds it expedient to return to the 
severity of line work from time to time. 
To draw a parallel, the high jumper should 
perfect his style by at first jumping only 
at such heights as he is virtually certain 
of clearing; the long jumper must learn 
to take off accurately before trying for 
length, and the hurdler learn the straight- 
leg method over low hurdles before ever 
attempting to tackle a flight of 3ft. 6 ins. 
obstacles. 

First, however, the novices must know 
something about the general principles of 
style which produce the best results in the 
various events. 

Let us deal primarily with the High 
Jump. 

Four features of failure become at once 
apparent to the observant eye. (1) The 
English jumper most frequently removes 
the bar with his seat; (2) he is usually at 
the highest point in his upward flight be- 
fore reaching the bar; (3) if he is at the 
highest point by the time the level of the 
bar is reached he knocks it down before 
crossing it; (4) once the spring has been 
made the English jumper’s body remains 
a dead weight. 

In analysing the foregoing 1 and 4 are, 
of course, closely related, because no one 
has any difficulty in getting the first leg 
over the bar, the problem centres around 
the management of the body and the 
manipulation of the leg from which the 
jumper made his spring. As regards 2, 
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the reason why the English jumper 
reaches the highest point in his upward 
effort too soon is because he takes off too 
far from a line drawn between the stan- 
dards, that is to say immediately beneath 
the bar. No. 3 is related to No. 2 in that 
the average athletically uneducated Eng- 
lish jumper allows himself to be influenced 
by an optical illusion, which leads him to 
believe it easier to clear the bar if he 
approaches it from the side. In reality a 
greater effort is needed in this method 
since the body travelling along above the 
bar transversely needs to be maintained at 
the highest point in the trajectory of 
flight for longer than is the case when the 
approach is made from directly in front. 
Reverting to No. 1 before explaining 
matters further, another reason why the 
seat is responsible for the removal of the 
bar is because the English jumper holds 
his body perfectly upright as he rises into 
the air, thereby constricting the proper 
application of the abdominal muscles and 
in addition he forces the seat down on to 
the bar, because the forward position of 
his body above the thigh prevents him 
from raising his hips. 

The first thing to be done is to ascer- 
tain the point from which the spring 
should be made; this is a distance from 
a line drawn directly under the bar of 
half the height at which the bar is set; 
for example, if one wishes to jump 6 ft. 
one should take-off from a point 3 ft. in 
front of the bar, if one is to attempt 5 ft. 
6 ins. the take-off point is still about the 
same, as the range of take-off varies 
from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in front of the bar. 

This take-off point must be marked 
upon the ground with a piece of white 
paper and one must be sure of striking 
that mark with the take-off foot consist- 
ently. One must, therefore, get the 
‘* run-up ” accurate also. 

What we may term the ‘ concentrated - 
run-up” commences from a point eight 
full strides (7 or 10 yards) back from the 
bar. From this point an athlete running 
with long, free strides should get his 
jumping foot accurately on to the take-off 
mark. Having got the ‘‘ concentrated 
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run-up” right, go back double the dis- 
tance, so that the run will bring the jump- 
ing foot on to a mark denoting the com- 
mencement of the ‘‘concentrated run-up,” 
and again on to the take-off mark. Do 
not run too hard at the bar; go to it with 
long, free strides following a slight curve 
as the bar is approached and make the 
rise of the leg from which the spring is 
not made a continuation of the stride, and 
not a jerk, as it goes up towards the bar, 
towards which the body is turned slightly 
in the final curve. 

Let us assume that the spring is made 
from the right foot. The actual jump 
commences with the placing down of the 
right heel, the foot effort finishing with 
the push-off from the very tips of the toes. 
The left leg is thrown (in continuation of 
the stride) as high as possible, the body 
being bent somewhat forward and the 
arms aiding the upward movement with- 
out being raised very high. The right leg 
must not be kicked in any direction, but 
allowed to ‘‘trail” while the body is rising. 
The left leg having attained the highest 
point of its swing, the jumper’s seat will 
be close to the bar. The left leg must 
then be strongly straightened downwards 
with a jerk and the body twisted towards 
the bar, while the jumper makes a con- 
scious effort to lift the buttocks; if he 
can do so he will add six inches to the 
height of his jump. At this point the 
right leg comes into action, the knee being 
drawn up to the chest. As the body turns 
still more towards the bar the right leg 
is straightened out so that the jumper is 
virtually face downwards, the buttocks 
having been lifted out of all danger of 
removing the bar. Simultaneously with 
the straightening out of the right leg, the 
arms swing forwards and outwards and 
the spine is straightened to elevate the 
head and chest. 

Remember these points: if the right 
leg is brought up quickly the body will 
m‘‘dwell” and height be lost. The left leg 
must be going downwards before the 
right knee is drawn up to the breast. If 
you spring from the right foot always 
land on the right foot and vice versa. 


Those responsible for training should 
see to it that the ground beyond the bar 
is dug up and a top dressing of sawdust 
added so that there is a soft place for the 
athletes to land in. 


THE LONG JUMP. 


The first essential of long jumping is 
to get the run-up so accurate that one 
can be absolutely certain of striking the 
take-off board accurately every time, the 
second is to get the body into the air with 
the full value of the speed imparted by 
the run-up and spring; and these two 
essentials are by no means inseparable. 

In addition to the foregoing it is of 
first importance that the long jumper 
should be a fast sprinter, he must, there- 


‘fore, train assiduously as a short distance 


runner in order that he mav acquire the 
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essential speed. In this connection one 
may usefully instance two great runners 
who did not pay any particular attention 
to long jumping and yet were both highly 
successful; I refer to B. G. D. Rudd, the 
famous Oxford Blue, and to R. E. 
Walker, at one time world’s champion 
sprinter, both of whom could beat 22 ft. 


accurately at the end of the run-up. From 
the 27 to the 17 yards mark the jumper 
should travel fast, but not quite at ful 
speed, from 17 to 7 he should be going 
all out, from 7 to take-off he must con 
trive to run without decreasing speed and 
with legs moving loosely, while he gather 
his body together for the spring ; he mus 
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To arrange the run-up make three 
marks, and, measuring back from the 
take-off board, place the first at 7 yards, 
the second at 17 yards, and the third at 
27 yards. 

For the sake of simplicity let us assume 
that the jumper takes off from the right 
foot, in which case he should put that 
foot upon the 27 yards mark to start with, 
it should come opposite the 17 yards mark 
as he runs, and hit the take-off board 
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shorten the last two strides or he will not 
get a direct downward drive of the right 
leg for the spring. 

The exact measurement for the three 
marks will not, of course, be just the same 
for all athletes, but the test is the 17 yards 
point. If, starting from the 27 yards 
mark, the athlete finds his take-off foot 
goes beyond the ‘‘17” mark, then he will 
need to move the ‘‘27” back the same 
amount as he stepped over the ‘“ 
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distance between the 7 yards mark and 
the take-off must be regulated in exactly 
the same way, and in this connection it 
must be remembered that any adjustment 
of the 7 yards mark necessitates a cor- 
responding adjustment of the 17 and 27 
yards marks, which are already fixed in 
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tomed necessitates a slight extension of 
the run, and vice versa for a harder 
ground; the run must also be lengthened 
when running-up with a following wind 
and is decreased, by a lesser amount, when 
one runs up against the wind. The 
amount of variation necessary can be 
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their relation to one another, but may be 
shifted together backwards or forwards 
in accordance with the adjustment of the 
7 yards mark. 

As I have said, the actual positions of 
the three marks varies a little to meet 
individual requirements; other considera- 
tions also must be taken into account, 
one’s own condition, for example; but 
more particularly the conditions of ground 
and weather. A _ softer approach path 
than that to which one has been accus- 


arrived at only by much previous experi- 
ence and actual experiment upon the 
ground before the competition com- 
mences; the principle to remember being 
to get certain fixed points upon the path 
and make your run-up correspond with 
these points. 

It may be thought that I have devoted 
an undue amount of space to this question 
of approaching the take-off, but since the 
speed at and manner in which the board 
is approached are the main factors of 
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success, I do not think that I have unduly 
emphasised these features, to which most 
jumpers are too indifferent, or too shy, to 
pay proper attention. 

Having got the run-up right we must 
now learn how to get the body into the 
air at the right elevation, and here may 
be laid down the axiom that ninety-nine 
per cent. of English jumpers never get 
the best out of themselves because they 
do not spring high enough into the air 
from the take-off. 

In the preliminary stage of this part of 
the training the athlete should practise 
with a run-up of some 15 yards only, con- 
centrating the whole of his attention upon 
shortening the last two strides in the 
proper manner to allow him to force his 
body up into the air. At this stage he 
must think of jumping for height, and for 
this purpose should have a loose bar 
across the pit, set on standards in such a 
way that the bar can be raised or lowered 
and the standards shifted nearer to or 
further from the take-off board ; by gradu- 
ally increasing the height of this bar and 
the distance of the standards from the 
take-off board, one learns to get good 
elevation and length in the jump. 

We now come to the actual question of 
taking-off. The second of the two final 
shortened strides culminates in the driv- 
ing down of the heel back of the wooden 
joist forming the take-off board,at the same 
instant as the body is thrown forward. 
This action forces the shin forward over 
the instep (just as certain springs are com- 
pressed), the spikes upon the soles of the 
shoe (the right in the case assumed) sink 
into the wood and the jumper, straighten- 
ing out the right leg at knee and ankle 
as strongly as possible, gives to his body 
the impulse which drives it into the air, 
an upwards movement which is further 
aided by the flinging forward and out- 
ward of the arms and the jerking up of 
the left knee. The greatest care must 
be exercised in drawing the take-off leg 
up smoothly until it is in line with the 
other, at which stage the jumper appears 
to be sitting in the air with knees high 
and arms low. At the top of the rise the 
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jumper should. endeavour to increase his 
distance by jerking up the body and kick- 
ing the legs, just as if he would run an 
unsupported stride in mid-air. As _ the 
body begins to descend the feet shoot for- 
ward; when they touch the ground the 
arms are flung forward and the trunk 
forced down over the thighs to prevent the 
jumper from falling back into the pit. 
Jumpers should practise jumping on 
alternate days only, employing the othe 
days in sprinting, and should do no ath- 
letic work at all on Fridays and Sundays. 


HURDLING. 


The art of hurdling has been a matter 
of steady evolution and scientific discovery 
ever since the event was introduced into 
athletic sports programmes as a short 
distance variety of steeplechase. With 
the history of the sport, however, space 
will not permit me to deal, suffice it, there- 
fore, to say that the bent-leg style at pre- 
sent used by almost all school-boys is the 
the original method which the famous 
Oxonian A. C. M. Croome discovered to 
be ineffectual, since few men are strong 
enough to draw the ankle of the leg 
thrown first over the hurdle up to the level 
of the hips, for which reason the bent- 
legged hurdlers are forced to rise far 
higher into the air than is by any means 
necessary. 

For many years anything approaching 
16 secs. for 120 yards over ten flights of 
3 ft. 6 in. hurdles was considered re- 
markably good; it is, indeed, the fact that 
during the present century 16 secs. has 
been beaten only twice at the Oxford and 
Cambridge sports, i.e., by the late Ken- 
neth Powell (Cambridge), who returned 
15 3-5th secs. in 1907, and G. A. Trow- 
bridge (Oxford) who won the race in 15 
4-5th secs. in 1921. From 1908 until 
1921 British record of 15 secs. stood to 
the credit of Forrest Smithson, of the 
U.S.A. Olympic team, but was lowered 
in 1920 by Earl Thompson of the Cana- 
dian Olympic team, who returned 14 4-5th 
secs. upon grass at Queen’s Club. This 
sounds marvellous time I know, and yet 
as long ago as 1916 R. I. Simpson, 
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U.S.A., recorded 14 3-5th secs., and in 
1920 and again in 1921 Earl Thompson 
established and equalled the world’s 
record he still holds of 14 1-5th secs. 

At present Thompson’s style is re- 
garded as perfection, but some slight im- 
provement will be evolved in due course, 
and then we shall have an even time 
record for the distance. 

In the first place the aspirant to honours 
in this branch of athletics must be tall 
and able to separate his legs very widely, 
he must also be blessed with super- 
abundant courage and nervous energy, 
and possess great pace upon the flat. 

From the foregoing paragraph it should 
be obvious that no small part of the 
hurdler’s training should be devoted to 
sprinting practice, in which I would in- 
clude plenty of starts culminating in 30 
yards dashes, and sprints at 150 yards. 

As to the actual ‘‘ fencing,” I would 
advise those who can afford to do so to 
obtain three or four Foster’s patent 
hurdles, which can be adjusted at various 
heights and are so constructed that the 
central ‘‘gate” swings when it is touched 
and so does not trip the novice, but can 
be clamped in position when desired ; also 
the hurdler should equip himself with knee 
and ankle guards for practise purposes as 
one is bound to rap the hurdles hard from 
time to time and sore knee and ankle 
bones do not make for good hurdling. In 
the preliminary stages the tiro should 
learn the straight-leg method over hurdles 
2 ft. 6 ins. to 3 ft. high, either with a 
central swinging gate or a loose top rail. 

It is of the first importance to acquire 
the knack of clearing the hurdles in 
the right way and of taking three strides 
between flights by force of habit, also that 
one should start properly and reach the 
take-off for the first flight in exactly the 
right number of strides. One must learn 
to stride over the hurdles and to keep the 
chin always in advance of the leading 
knee. 

The distance from the scratch line to 
the first flight is arbitrarily fixed at 15 
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yards, one takes off approximately 6 ft. 
in front of the hurdle and that take-off 
should be reached in seven strides from 
the starting line. The sprinters crouch- 
ing start is always employed by hurdlers, 
and speed must be at the maximum from 
the crack of the starter’s pistol until the 
Winning-post is passed. Travelling at 
such great speed over high obstacles the 
trouble is to preserve one’s balance, and 
therein lies the whole secret of successful 
hurdling. Always endeavour to keep in the 
lead or level with your opponents over the 
first two flights, the sight of a man ahead 
is apt to fluster one to the detriment of 
the hurdling. 


The most obvious fault with many 
hurdlers is seen in the way their bodies 
‘* dwell” above the hurdle, this is because 
they do not realise the importance of not 
drawing up the rear leg until the front leg 
is travelling downwards. 


Taking off to clear the hurdle the lead- 
ing leg is swung straight up in continua- 
tion of the stride with toes pointed and 
slightly bent at the knee; the body is kept 
well forward. If the left leg is the first 
swung up and over then the right arm 
swings forward with it. The seat of the 
shorts should almost graze the top rail of 
the hurdle. Directly the left leg is over 
the hurdle, the left foot must be put 
quickly on the ground; at the same in- 
stant the right leg, well bent at the knee, 
comes up, the trunk, aided by the arms, 
being twisted ever so slightly to the right 
to help draw the back leg up, but the 
shoulders must be squared to the front 
again immediately. 

In the management of the back leg lies 
much of Thompson’s success. 


As a point of interest to school-boy 
readers I would call attention to the fact 
that the Public Schools Championships 
take place at Stamford Bridge under the 
auspices of the London Athletic Club in 
April, information as to which may be 
obtained from Mr. David Basan, 13, Kel- 
sey Park Road, Beckenham. 
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A Day in the Easter Half at Eton 


BY 


BERNARD 


SUPPOSE that at all schools the 
] Easter half is the one in which the 
boys have the greatest freedom of 
choice as regards amusements. The 
first fine frenzy of football has ex- 
hausted itself, cricket is still a long 
way off and the sports cannot wholly 
bridge the gap. At any rate this is 
emphatically so at Eton. The Easter 
half is a go-as-you-please half, and the 
Eton boy has really a wonderfully 
large choice for his half holidays. 
I am just returned from  spend- 
ing half-holiday afternoon there 
in reviving ancient memories and gain- 
ing new impressions, and if I set down 
in order what I did it will, I hope, 
give a notion of all the different things 
that the school was doing. 

Nobody who is fond of Eton ever 


fails to look eagerly out of the train 
window as he approaches Windsor 


station from Slough. There is the 
unforgettable view of the river and the 
Castle and Eton Chapel with its dear 
and familiar little pinnacles, and, if 
it is after lunch on a half holiday, there 
is the first sight of Eton scattering in 
various directions to amuse itself. To- 
day there is no one visible on the river. 
In fact the trial eights are out this 
afternoon but there is no sign of them, 
and boating for the general run of 
humbler folk is still afar off. On St. 
David’s Day, the first of March, the 
boating season does officially begin, 
and the boats proceed in solemn pro- 
cession up the river. They do not go 
as on the Fourth of June, in all the 
splendour of white ducks and flowered 
straw-hats, with those who steer the 
Upper boats attired as cocked-hatted 


DARWIN. 


Admirals in miniature. It is a more 
businesslike function, and generally a 
very cold one, of scarves and sweaters, 
and no one shows any vast eagerness 
to watch it. Nevertheless it marks a 
great moment in agood many lives, be- 
cause to those who have just got their 
‘““ Lower Boat ’’ colours it means the 
foot of the first rung of the rowing 
ladder and the casting off for ever of 
the hideous blue and black ‘‘ Scug ”’ 
cap, which is the colour of those who 
have no colours, the great undistin- 
guished mass. At this very moment, 
when I am writing, there are many no 
doubt palpitating at the thought that 
they may soon receive a note from 
some Olympian person asking them to 
take an oar in the Thetis or the 
Defiance. 

To-day then the river lies very soli- 
tary. Actually the first two boys that 
I see out of Windsor and before I get 
to the river, appear to be off on their 
own account for a run which may be a 
very energetic amusement, or the re- 
verse. Then, as I pass by that low- 
lying, marshy, muddy region called 
the ‘‘ Slads,’’ close to the Railway 
Bridge of many arches, I see quite a | 
flood of boys pouring out towards the 
golf course, clubs in hand. Golf is a 
sort of licensed outlaw among games 
at Eton. Ithas no colours and no 
keepers, but there are plenty of players 
on one of the worst little courses in 
existence, which begins not far from 
Cuckoo Weir and goes as far as the 
Acropolis at the famous bathing place 
called Athens. Later in the afternoon 
I must go and look at it more closely, 
for it is full of sentimental and muddy 
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emories; but now I have reached 
Nindsor, and am walking under the 
hadow of the Castle and over the 
bridge to Eton. When one was a boy 
at Eton one regarded it—so it seems 
to me now—as a real excursion deserv- 
ng of the name of walk to go as far 


ing of an old gentleman who had shot 
all over the country for fifty years; he 
had met, he said, every kind of man 
out shooting, but ‘‘ always the same 
beaters.’’ The boys walking in the 
High Street of Eton are similarly im- 
mutable. 


A MEET OF THE ETON BEAGLES. 


hs the Castle, and it never ceases to 
burprise me afresh that it is in fact 

gentle stroll of not more than ten 
inutes. I meet in the street a few 
boys who are apparently going to do 
nothing in particular this fine after- 
loon. Perhaps they are going to the 
amous Layton’s, hardly to eat an ice, 


Once arrived, however, I do find 
something comparatively novel, for I 
am told that there is a Rugby match 
on South Meadows, and I must go and 
watch it. Eton has, of course, two 
games of football of its very own—the 
Wall game and the Field game. Of 
them the Wall is perhaps more of a 
curious survival than a live game, ex- 
cept, indeed, in College, where it has a 
great tradition and provokes a pas- 
sionate patriotism. The Field game, 
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which is the game of the whole school, 
is one of the finest and fastest games 
in existence, and, since it admits of no 
possibility of loafing, a splendid game 
for boys. However, neither game is 
played in the Easter half. ‘Soccer ”’ 
used to be played by a few people in 
rather a lukewarm spirit, but it is now 
as dead as a door-nail; and Rugby is 
firmly established and has derived an 
added zest from the feats of L. J. Pit- 
man, the Oxford three-quarter. It is 
not yet organized in the same way as 
the Field game is in the winter. There 
may be on a half holiday as many as 
four games of Rugby being played, 
but they are made up more or less 
casually, and there are no House 
games. This will probably come in 
time, and then the Rugby game will 
go fast ahead. 

Meanwhile I am going down Keate’s 
' Lane to see the Rugby match. The 


racket courts are here no longer; they 


appear to have turned into a music 
school, judging from a Greek inscrip- 
tion over the door which I cannot con- 
strue, but there is, to me, the rather 
unfamiliar sound of squash rackets 
from a court at the end of the lane. On 
South Meadow there is but a very 
small crowd to watch the match, but 
this does not mean that there is no in- 
terest in it, only that most people are 
taking exercise elsewhere on their own 
account, which is as it should be. The 
shouts of ‘‘Come on, Eton,’’ or ‘‘Feet, 
Eton, feet,’? sound rather oddly be- 
cause one is quite unused to seeing 
Eton playing some other school at 
football. Since the Field game is 
played only by Etonians the School’s 
opponents consist entirely of scratch 
sides of Old Etonians, and this is not 
provocative of any great enthusiasm. 
At Rugby it is different. Eton has 
actually succeeded before now in beat- 
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ing Wellington, which is a real Rug4 
by-playing school. To-day they are 
playing Reading College and bea 
them handsomely. The Eton Field 
game is a great game for dribbling, 
and it is a crime in it to ‘‘ cool,’’ tha 
is to give the opposing ‘‘ behinds ”’ z 
cool kick. Therefore one would ima 
gine that Eton forwards at Rugby; 
would be good in dribbling and rush 
ing. To-day, however, they are not 
and they give the Reading backs fa 
too many cools. On the other hand 
some of the three-quarters are really 
good, especially the two centres Mord 
O’Ferrall and Bull. O’Ferrall makes 
some beautiful runs and “ sells th 
dummy ’”’ in the most approved 
fashion. Bull is very strong, and 
though he does not look very fast, yet 
seems to gallop leisurely through hig 
enemies without their being able to 
stop him. This pair are certainly ‘to 
day the stars of the side (the younge 
Pitman is away with the trial Eights), 
and they and one of the forwards are 
the only ones to bear the colours, with 
which Rugby has just been honoured 
There are jerseys half of black and 
half of light blue with a black lily em 
broidered on the blue ground. Appa 
rently there is still a momentous ques 
tion to be decided as to whether the 
Fifteen shall or shall not have stock 
ings to match their jerseys, but that ig 
really a small thing. The game hag 
been granted colours, and that is a 
much as to say that it is now an offi 
cial game and will grow and flourish. 
I cannot spare the time to watch the 
final annihilation of Reading becaus 
there are so many other things to 
glance at. I am too late for the 
Beagles, who are out and away. De 
spite petitions periodically signed by 
various well-meaning people, an 
despite the fact that the country round 
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is getting more built over and less 
open than it used to be, the Eton Col- 
lege Hunt still flourishes, and _ will 
doubtless continue to do so. The 
whips in their coats and caps of brown 
velvet always look to me the most 
complete and gorgeous “‘ swells ’’ that 
Eton can produce. The full panopy 
of the Eleven or the Eight is not more 
splendid. The E. C. H. meets on the 
half-holidays throughout the Easter 
half, and can show good sport. | 
seem still to remember as a boy being 
set a copy of verses on one of its 
achievements, namely, three kills in 
one day, and the satisfaction of dis- 
covering that tres videt una dies 
fitted in beautifully as the ending of a 
pentameter. 

If I cannot see the Beagles I must 
certainly go and watch some Fives, 
for Fives is, as far as there is such a 
thing, the official game of the Easter 


half ; but first I make a little détour to 
look more closely at the golf course. 
Can it really be, I wonder, that when 
I played on it the holes were quite so 
short and the greens so truly singular ? 
Round the holes the grass appears to 
be churned up into black mud, much 
as if a ‘‘ rouge bully ”’ in the Field 
game had taken place there. Where 
the first hole was, as I played it, there 
is now a gigantic rubbish heap, and 
the second has gone too, but the last 
two holes, the seventeenth, with its 
little green in the corner just over the 
plough, and the home hole guarded 
by -a hollow and tall sentinel trees 
appear the same. We, however, had 
an eighteen-hole course, stretching 
away up the river towards Boveney, 
and this modern course stops short at 
Athens. The play upon it seems tc 
be of a casual order and the etiquette 
as to waiting till those in front are out 
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of range is not strictly observed. 
When the round is over it is still, I 
notice, a point of honour to risk a 
valuable ball in trying to pitch over 
the railway bridge, and indeed | nar- 
rowly escape here with my life, since 
four erratic young gentlemen are bom- 
barding the arches at once, while I am 
trying to sneak under them. 

The nearest Fives courts are the 
Old Fives courts, but these if not dere- 
lict are archaic and only minor lumin- 
aries play there. The Fives courts 
stretch in a long row at the top of 
School Field, where in winter are 
played the chief matches at the Field 
Game. The moment one crosses the 
stile out the Slough Road into School 
Field one hears a noise not unlike the 
crackling of a machine gun, and it gets 
louder and louder. This is the con- 
tinuous rattle of Fives balls against the 
wall. It is one of the things which one 


always calls to mind in connection with 


Fives. The other two are the vivid 
blue of the paper in which Fives balls 
are wrapped and the smell of gas which 
used to proceed from the gas works 
close by. There seems also a faint 
reminiscence of lemonade and buns 
consumed after the game. Gas is no 
longer made there now and the Fives 
courts are all the sweeter for it, but 
there seems to be something lacking. 
There are, I think, about 36 courts in 
all: they stand in long rows back to 
back and round them there flows slowly 
along a little stream of onlookers, who 
have either had their game or are wait- 
ing for a court. It is on the side 
furthest from School Field that the best 
games are to be seen. There, if one 
is lucky, one may find the keeper of the 
Fives playing against a pair of those 
perennially juvenile schoolmasters who 
are one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and there one sees one of the 
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finest games in the world at its best. 

Let others sing if they will of the 
glories of Rugby Fives. It is a fine, 
strenuous game but it surely has not 
that perfect admixture of vigour and 
finesse that belongs to the Eton game. 
At one moment one sees the players 
nursing and cuddling the ball about the 
ledges in upper courts and the next 
comes a slashing hit. A long rally at 
Eton Fives makes the onlooker feel as if 
he must scream aloud if the end does 
not come soon. It is to-day so famous 
and widely played a game that it seems 
singular that the first Fives courts, in 
imitation of those natural and rudi- 
mentary courts by the Chapel steps 
where the game was first evolved, were 
only built in 1840 and for some time 
after that there were but eight at Eton. 

At one end of the Fives courts 
are the two new Racket courts— 
I call them new though they 
may have been there some time 
now—and there is always plenty of 
play. Eton has now an admirable 
professional coach in Jones, the marker, 
and in N. de Montmorency, a master 
who lavishes treasures of enthusiasm 
on the pair that goes yearly to Queen’s 
and has twice lately come so near to 
winning. Close to the Racket courts 
again are Squash courts, some six or 
eight of them all told, belonging to 
various houses. These are especially 
a God-send on a wet day, for the Fives 
courts are of course open, and a really 
wet Fives-half leaves many people un- 
employed and discontented. 

On this particular afternoon of mine 
I saw but one sign of the sports, 
namely ten flights of hurdles set in very 
rough and muddy turf at the Slough 
Road end of School Field. They were 
wholly deserted and one could not 
wonder. The sports come later to 
wards the end of the half when the 
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ground is drier and there is the feeling 
of Spring in the air. There are the 
School Sports and there are House 
Sports, but these last are for the most 
part extraordinarily casual and friendly 
forms of competition, and even the 
School Sports are treated by most 
people rather light-heartedly. Eton 
has produced at least its share of fine 
athletes. Beginning with the earliest 
times of the University sports we find 
the names of F. G. Pelham, Ridley 
and Philpot, two great quarter-milers, 
the former of whom won the champion- 
ship when still a school boy; C. B. 
Lawes, who won all five School races, 
a feat never equalled till Lee did it in 
1891 ; the incomparable R. H. Macau- 
lay; and so on with ups and downs, 
but on the whole a good average down 
to the late G. R. L. Anderson, greatest 
of hurdlers. But, while it is at school 


at any rate, the vouth of Eton does not 
take athletic sports very solemnly. It 


does not train very hard nor specialize 
nor learn the latest American methods ; 
it just puts on its running kit, comes 
out and runs its races, and goes home 
to its dinner without thinking a great 
deal more about the matter. Perhaps 
this is a pity, and perhaps again it is 
the right spirit in which sports should 
be taken. The question is a very argu- 
able one, but the fact is, I think, almost 
beyond doubt. To be sure there is 
always a good big crowd to watch the 
sports, and the steeplechase arouses 
especial interest, but in the latter case 
I think a somewhat malignant joy in 
seeing people immersed in the black 
and oozy waters of school jump has a 
good deal to do with it. 


This jump is a small stream, its 
banks fringed with willows, which lies 
between School Field and another field, 
which is or used to be called Chamber 
Field in the winter and Jordan in the 
summer. Exactly how wide it is | am 
not sure—perhaps 18 feet or so, but as 
the take off is heavy and muddy and the 
runners come to it at their last gasp, it 
is not often likely to be cleared. It is 
cleared of course, but the only person 
whom I ever saw do it was a profes- 
sional long jumper and a very amateur 
steeplechaser. He came in well at the 
end of the field, having conserved his 
energies, and got over by inches 
amid much applause. Everybody else 
tumbles in anyhow, splashes his way 
through and pulls himself out as best 
he can, a very bedraggled spectacle on 
the other side. 

I think that completes the list. The 
light is beginning to fade, lock-up is 
drawing near and people are beginning 
to stream back to their houses. Many 
of them are wearing caps and scarves of 
familiar old house colour which to-day 
represent one knows not what. 

It is at least cheering to know 
that there are some colours that are un- 
changing. Here for instance are two 
boys in blue pea jackets and gold 
buttons and white caps. At any rate 
I know who they are. They must be 
the Captain of the Boats and some 
other hero in the Eight coming back 
from the river and Trial Eights. I 
cower to the side of the road and feast 
my eyes on them fora moment. Then 
humbly and gratefully to Windsor 
station to catch my train back to Lon- 
don. 


TURF-A 


LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE PLEASURES OF OWNERSHIP. 


BVIOUSLY the pleasures of owner- 


ship must be great or we should not 
find pages in the Turf Guides filled with 
the names of men who have registered 
their colours. They have done so for 
various reasons. are influ- 
enced by a_ pure love of _ sport, 
some by a rash belief that money 
is to be made on the Turf, some for 
what may be called social reasons. A 
youthful owner of the last generation was 
plentifully supplied by his father with 
capital to buy horses because, the fond 
parent did not mind telling his friends, 
‘* it got Tommy among the nobs.” Some, 
but it may be feared a diminishing num- 
ber of these ‘‘nobs,” are actuated by 
family tradition. The family always has 
raced and love of the thoroughbred is in 
its blood. But the progenitors of such 
owners. usually derived their wealth from 
the land and in many cases this source of 
income has become well nigh extinct, that 
is to say little or nothing remains when 
the crushing charges have been paid. 
Truly owners occupy socially a wide 
range. Kings of England have with few 
exceptions been owners of horses—by 
‘*horses” race-horses of course is meant— 
and when Queen Anne sat on the throne 
she sent many runners to the post. 
Whether Queen Elizabeth was an owner 
does not seem to have been ascertained. 
It is on record however that she ‘‘ went 
racing.” On several occasions she cer- 
tainly visited Croydon. Prime Ministers 
were accustomed to run horses in former 
days. As readers are doubtless aware, 
Lord Rosebery has won well nigh all the 
principal races in the Calendar, including 
three Derbys, with Ladas, Sir Visto and 
Cicero; the Two Thousand (twice) with 
Ladas and Neil Gow; the One Thousand 
with Chelandry ; the Leger with Sir Visto 


—a better horse than he seems generally 
accounted. Lord Rosebery has also done 
much for many years to support racing 
under National Hunt Rules and has sent 


out hurdle jumpers who have held their 


own with the best ; Prudhomme, a winner 
of the Chester Cup ;Wrack, winner of two 
Newbury Cups and beaten only a short 
head for the Jubilee; whilst at present 
The Winter King appears to be one of 
the very best, if indeed there is a better. 
A horse belonging to Lord Rosebery won 
the Grand National—as also the majority 
of readers are aware—but Voluptuary, 
who carried the primrose and rose hoops 
at Epsom, distinguished himself at Liver- 
pool three years afterwards when the 
property of someone else. Lord 
Palmerston was an owner, though he 
never seems to have got hold of very good 
horses, but Lord Derby, grandfather of 
the present Earl, was one of the leading 
owners of his day, and surely none has 
ever taken a keener interest in his stud, 
every detail of the numerous animals that 
were his property being recorded in his 
own neat handwriting ; what they cost in 
forfeits, what they won and what became 
of them. He carried off the race to which 
his title had given the name with Sir 
Peter Teazle, than whom there have been 
few, if there has been a_ better in 
the history of racing, besides the 
Two Thousand with Fazzoletto, the 
One Thousand with Sagitta. For 
failures in the Oaks his son atoned 
by taking the race with Canterbury Pil- 
grim in 1896, with Keystone II. in 1906, 
and if the Leger evaded the ‘‘ Rupert of 
Debate,’’ his grandson secured it in 1g10 
with Swynford. From Kings, Queens 
and Premiers ownership descends to the 
East End publican who is the proud pos- 
sessor of the leg of a plater. 

Few things are more gratifying to the 
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genuine lover of the horse than to ride 
out some fine morning on to the Downs 
where his string are trained to watch the 
first serious trial of the young one who 
reproduces the blood of equine ancestors, 
victorious bearers of the colours in their 
day. In rough gallops the bay colt has 
shown fine speed; but experience demon- 
strates that many horses who have done 
so lose their action and drop back when 
put to a real test over the five furlongs 
which is now the min‘mum distance; the 
half mile races which used to obtain— 
they had previously been abandoned, re- 
vived, and then abandoned again—being 
as one supposes finally given up. A 
two-year-old at the beginning of the sea- 
son is supposed to receive 32 lb. from his 
immediate senior in order to bring them 
together; but this time the useful three- 
year-old plater who has been chosen for 
trial horse, and has proved himself to be 
in form, is set to give only half as much. 
There are a couple of other two-year-olds 
in the gallop in receipt of the recognised 
allowance, not much however being ex- 
pected of them. 

Seated on his hack, the trainer by his 
side, the owner gazes away into the dis- 
tance where with the head lad for starter 
the four are lining up. A handkerchief 
does duty for the flag; it falls and the 
quartet are on their way, so far as can 
be made out having got off on equal 
terms. Three furlongs are covered. The 
plater is a couple of lengths in front of 
the young one, the main object of the 
test, who is going well, the other two 
already beginning to drop back, one half 
a dozen lengths behind, evidently no 
good, at any rate at present. Another 
furlong and the youthful pride of the 
stable is seen to be closing up. Some 
two hundred yards from the improvised 
winning post it is the leader who seems 
to be flagging, and that this is so receives 
proof when his rider takes up his whip 
and administers a stroke. The plater 
responds and regains some half length, 
but it is his final effort, the bay colt soon 
draws level, takes the lead, and as he 
passes the two observers without being 
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pressed has a comfortable advantage of 
a length and a half. That is amply good 
enough! The head lad has followed the 
gallop and presently arrives, joins his 
master, while the four horses, having 
pulled up, are walking back. ‘‘ They 
got off well” it is reported, and the boy 
on the winner states that he was never 
in doubt. The plater’s jockey has no ex- 
cuse, ‘‘ the bay was too good for him ”’; 
the other two lads can only say that the 
bay and the trial horse were always going 
too fast for them. It is determined to 
send the colt for a Maiden Plate at New- 
market the following week. 

This is a scene which will be enacted 
with more or less variation of detail and 
result during the next few weeks, though 
thus early in the season our owner will 
do well not to flatter himself that the 
young one who wins at his ease is a 
Derby winner in prospect. Of late years 
good ones have come out earlier than 
used to be the case, but it is generally 
futile to begin to take stock at any rate 
before Ascot. Our owner is a proud man 
when he arrives at Newmarket and hears 
that the colt has been doing well, having 
evidently been brought on by his spin. 
What is there to beat? The trainer has 
heard of one or two smart ones. A filly 
in a leading headquarters stable is 
rumoured to be a pigeon-catcher, and the 
papers have been writing with admiration 
about the own brother of a classic winner 
who it is foretold will prove a worthy 
rival of his senior’s reputation. 

Presently eleven numbers appear on 
the board, and bookmakers open out with 
cries of ‘‘ 6 to 4 on the field!” The ches- 
nut ‘‘own brother” is favourite, our bay 
on offer at 3 to 1, or ‘‘ 7 to 2 to you, sir.” 
Then comes the owner’s ordeal of being 
touted. ‘* Are vou backing yours?” he is 
asked, or the remark is made interroga- 
tively, ‘‘ They tell me you’ve got a great 
chance ?’’ Friends have been advised that 
they ought to bet. ‘‘It’s worth your 
pony.” Acquaintances to whom the 
owner does not care about saying too 
much are informed that ‘‘he is very 
well,” and the canters down in taking 
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style, as also, however, does the filly, for 
whom there is evidently a great deal of 
money, for she has advanced to 5 to 2, 
and 7 to 4 is now to be had about the 
favourite, who had at one time touched 
evens. The critical moment is near! 
Glasses are fixed upon the gate and one 
observer remarks that ‘‘ Something has 
gone through the tapes,” which means 
delay. The mishap is soon rectified and 
the flag falls. ‘‘You got away all right,” 
a friend of the owner says to him, his 
Zeiss, however, having already assured 
him of the fact. So they approach. 
‘* The favourite wins !” one of its backers 
proclaims as the leaders pass the dis- 
tance, but a moment after his jockey takes 
up his whip, a practically fatal sign. 
‘* What’s that thing coming on the out- 
side ?”’ somebody else inquires, as a long- 
priced one takes the lead. It does not 
matter, for the filly races up to him and 
runs him out of it. ‘‘ She’s won it!” is 
now the cry, when our colt, three parts of 
a length behind, is asked for an effort, 
which is immediately forthcoming. His 
jockey is sitting still again, while the rider 
of the filly is hard at work; the race is 
over, the bay colt has won by a liberal 
two lengths. 

The pleasures of ownership are felt as 
the owner makes his way through the 
paddock to the unsaddling enclosure, 
where the trainer is already  wait- 
ing. He pats the winner’s neck as he 
enters, and his jockey, slipping off, an- 
nounces that he ‘‘ had won it all the 
way.” It is agreeable to hear the con- 
gratulations that are readily offered, and 
the expression of opinion that ‘‘You seem 
to have got a good one.” ‘‘ Shall you 
run at Sandown next week?” our owner 
is asked by an acquaintance. ‘‘ If you 
do, I’m afraid it’s not much good sending 
mine.” The winner passes on his way 
back to his stable, pricking his ears and 
cracking his nostrils, looking splendid 
after the excitement of the race; and hav- 
ing carefully inspected him an admirer 
coming up to the owner puts the question, 
** T suppose you don’t want to sell him?” 
** Sell him!” A smile and a shake of the 
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head are the reply, and joined by the 
trainer the two begin to discuss what to 
do next with the victorious bay. 

To most things there are two sides, and 
the pleasures of ownership are more than 
likely to be balanced by the pains. Per- 
haps one of these is the decline of some 
two-year-old filly who has been well-nigh 
invincible in her first season. Now as a 
three-year-old she has flattered with the 
idea that quite probably the Oaks is not 
beyond her reach, possibly the Leger as 
well—how lucky you put her in after 
no little hesitation! To all appearance 
she has wintered well. Nothing visible 
to the eye conveys the least suggestion 
that she is not as good as she was, that 
she has failed to make at least normal 
improvement. But by degrees it be- 
comes unmistakably evident that for 
some undiscoverable reason she has quite 
lost the speed which had made her so 
brilliantly conspicuous. When the Ep- 
som Summer Meeting comes round in- 
stead of being saddled for the fillies’ race 
she is practically out of training, to re- 
sume work later in the hope that her 
lapse was only temporary. It is all too 
clearly demonstrated, however, that she 
has become useless for racing purposes. 
Another vexation is when, as not seldom 
happens, all the horses lose their form. 
They eat well and move well at exercise, 
but are quite unable to win races. Or 
again you have liberally engaged half a 
dozen young ones who seem to show 
special promise, leaving out a couple of 
whom you thought little, to find that this 
pair are anything from a stone to 21 Ib. 
better than those engaged in numerous 
races which evidently they have no 
chance of winning. The breakdown of 
your favourite for the Cambridgeshire or 
some big handicap, a colt who could be 
made out a real good thing, may be an- 
other blow. 

Training again is a delightful occupa- 
tion when the horses are well and the 
owners readily inclined to show warm ap- 
preciation of efforts on their behalf. It 
must be one of the healthiest occupations 
anybody could follow; but here too the 
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pains come in. John Porter tells in his 
reminiscences the distress which overtook 
_him that morning at Kingsclere when he 
first discovered that Ormonde was 
‘“wrong in his wind.” ‘‘ As Ormonde 
galloped past me,” John Porter writes, ‘‘I 
heard him make a whistling noise. I was 
dumbfounded. The idea that the horse I 
almost worshipped was afflicted with wind 
infirmity distressed me in a way I cannot 
describe. I hardly slept at all the follow- 
ing night. My mind would dwell on the 
fact that Ormonde had become a victim 
of that scourge roaring.” One can well 
imagine his dismay. 

To have one’s hopes shattered when 
they have risen highest is peculiarly bit- 
ter. Our trainer we will suppose has 
been disappointed the previous season 
with the failure of a colt whom he had 
been inclined to regard as the best in his 
stable. The young one has won nothing, 
but in the spring as a three-year-old he 
is going so extraordinarily well that 
it does not appear extravagant to sup- 
pose he will have a really good chance 
for the Derby, and his poor two-year- 
old performances will mean the cer- 
tainty of getting outside odds against 
him. At the worst, seeing the way 
in which he is going on, there should 
be richly advantageous hedging. He is 
to be tried just before the Newmarket 
First Spring; and in a rough gallop, 
three or four days before the owner is 
coming down for the great occasion, he 
has continued to show improvement. But 
on return to the stable the trainer is in- 
duced, he does not exactly know why, to 
run his hand down the colt’s leg; and it 
is painfully borne in upon him that there 
is decided heat in the joint. A simple 
remedy is at once applied, but at evening 
stables it is too evident that the leg is 
beginning to swell and next morning 
there is no possibility of mistake about it. 
There will be no gallop next week, nor 
for a long time to come. Enough has 
been said to show some of the pleasures 
and pains which attach to ownership and 
delight or distress the trainer. 
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CURRENT SPORT. 


So much has been written about the 
acceptances for the Spring Handicaps 
that I need not go into the subject. All 
who are interested in these races will have 
studied them with greater or less care, 
and at the time of writing many owners 
are still undecided as to the races for 
which they will run their horses. On the 
whole sport under National Hunt Rules 
has been much about as usual, a num- 
ber of dreary selling races and a propor- 
tion of not very exciting minor handicaps. 
having occupied portions of the after- 
noons at the various meetings with a few 
good hurdle races or ‘chases _ inter- 
spersed. There appears to be a 
lack of good steeplechase horses, 
and it is to be feared that the 
winner of the Liverpool will be below the 
average of merit. It is not quite easy to 
understand why Sir Huon was put in, as 
it appears that his inability to stay the 
long course is fully recognised, and it was 
obvious that he must be placed at or very 
near the top of the handicap. He was 
put quite at the top with 12 st. 7 lb., that 
being the permissible maximum, with 1o 
st. the minimum, an arrangement which 
has been adversely criticised by some 
writers who would like the top weight to 
be without limit, and the bottom weight 
to be 9 st. 7 lb., as it has been for many 
years past. I cordially agree with the 
existing arrangement. 

Theoretically the maker of a handicap is 
supposed to provide every horse engaged 
with an equal chance. Practically this is 
utterly impossible; for it is not suggested 
that the minimum should be below a st. 
7 Ib., and if the worst of the entry has 
this weight, those at the top would have 
preposterous burdens which no_ horse 
could possibly carry. Five stone would 
not be enough to bring together the best 
and the worst. Not seldom two or three 
previous winners, with three or four 
horses who have run into places, are en- 
gaged in Liverpools. This year there is 
only a single winner, Shaun Spadah, who 
took the race last year, whilst All White, 
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who finished a very bad third after falling 
in the course of the journey, and The 
Turk II., who was second in 1920, are the 
only two who have thus distinguished 
themselves. It was distressingly bad luck 
for Mr. H. A. Brown, who remounted 
The Bore and with a broken collar bone 
and a broken rein jumped the last fence 
and finished second last year—after finish- 
ing third the previous spring—that his 
good horse should have broken down; 
whether temporarily or permanently re- 
mains to be seen. 

As usual some of the hurdle race horses 
have weakened the reputations they had 
acquired. White Heat has been thrice 
beaten and on the last eccasion at San- 
down Park he fell, a thing he was sup- 
posed to be unable to do. Last season 
there was anxiety to see him and Tres- 
passer in opposition, but Trespasser is 
known to be considerably superior to his 
owner’s Sippet Charlie, and Sippet Charlie 
beat White Heat when the latter was only 
giving 2 lb. Front Line, a good horse on 


the flat, as he showed by his second for 


the Cesarewitch of 1920, created a mild 
sensation at Hurst Park by winning a 
hurdle race with 13 st. 3 lb. on his back. 
Since then he has twice failed even to run 
into a place, though possibly on the occa- 
sion of his last attempt he was not at his 
best. 

It is curious to observe as one not sel- 
dom does how horses who are really good 
over hurdles are of small account on the 
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flat. Of these Zarane is an example. 
Under Jockey Club Rules he appears to 
be useless, so much so that for some 
years past he has not been sent to run, 
but he is one of the best hurdlers in train- 
ing. His sire Zria has produced a num- 
ber of good jumpers, including Troytown 
who won the National two years ago and 
met with a fatal accident at Auteuil. As 
remarked on a previous page Lord Rose- 
bery has what should turn out to be an 
exceptionally good hurdler in The Winter 
King, who was indeed a fair horse under 
Jockey Club Rules. Up to the time of 
writing The Winter King has only run 
once, when however he won with extreme 
ease from animals who have since been 
successful. At one time there was an 
idea of putting some of the King’s horses 
to hurdle jumping, and it was hoped that 
they might have trained on into steeple- 
chasers, so that His Majesty could send a 
runner for the Grand National, which was 
taken by King Edward with Ambush II. 
in the year 1900. ° Some of the occupants 
of the Egerton House stable were 
schooled, but none of them have run, and 
Herbert Jones, the stable jockey, who took 
out a licence to ride has not needed it for 
the Royal horses. It will be particularly 
interesting to see The Winter King, sup- 
posing him to be the good colt there is a 
disposition to rate him, in opposition to 
Trespasser. This last named won a 
couple of flat races last year, and may not 
have a superior over hurdles. 
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RUNS I REMEMBER. 


LTHOUGH I have hunted with 

twenty-seven different packs of fox- 
hounds, and have enjoyed many a good 
gallop in domains more or less strange to 
me, I seldom dropped in for anything 
really exceptional outside the borders of 
my own Hunt, the Brocklesby, for over 
20 years. Most of these other countries | 
have visited more than once, some for a 
period of a week or so, and in the case of 
the neighbouring Lincolnshire and York- 
shire packs, several times during the 
season. Runs a bit above the average I 
have occasionally dropped in for; gene- 
rally the sport was of moderate standard ; 
sometimes it was very poor indeed. I 
suppose it is always so; the visitor to a 
strange or neighbouring pack rarely hap- 
pens upon anything out of the common; 
and if it is some special occasion, when 
the home Hunt is particularly anxious to 
show good sport, the proceedings are 
often of the tamest. I know it used to be 
so in Lord Yarborough’s country. We 
might have been enjoying a wonderful run 
of sport, but directly the special trains of 
visitors began to arrive, it stopped in- 
stanter, to begin again the very next day 
hounds were out. Sometimes I have 
asked one of our regular visitors if he or 
she was coming out on such and such a 
day, and got the reply that as the fixture 
was in a bad bit of country they would 
mot, but would go and have a day with 
some other pack. On many occasions 
the bad fixture has provided one of the 
best day’s sport in the season, and gener- 
ally over a good country outside the par- 
ticular patch with a bad reputation either 
for scent, foxes, or the district to be 
traversed ; foxes or circumstances having 
taken hounds outside the area of ill re- 
pute. And so it must have been with me, 
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for although I have hunted many times 
with some of the best packs in their most 
delectable playgrounds, I have only once 
struck one of their red-letter days. 

This great exception was when the late 
Lord Willoughby de Broke brought his 
famous Warwickshire pack into the 
Brocklesby country, and gave an appre- 
ciative crowd of cosmopolitan constituents 
two memorable days’ hunting. It was at 
the end of March, and when it became 
known that the celebrated amateur hunts- 
man and his equally celebrated pack were 
coming on a visit to Lord Yarborough’s 
country, men and horses flocked in from 
all directions, and accommodation for 
both was at a premium. There were 
Masters and huntsmen from twelve dif- 
ferent packs, to my knowledge, that 27th 
day of March, 1896, at Bradley Cross 
Roads; how many other Hunts were 
represented, I know not. Fortune 
favoured us, for there had been a week’s 
rain just previously; foxes chose good 
lines of country, largely grass; and 
hounds were served with a rare scent 
throughout, so that they were never ham- 
pered by the huge field thundering in 
their rear. We had five days’ hunting 
that week, because the Badsworth came 
for one day, and the home pack was out 
the other two. 

Only twice in my recollection has Brad- 
ley Wood been drawn blank, and each was 
a gala day. On the first occasion there 
had been a special train from the Burton 
country, and this 27th day of March, 1806, 
was the other. But Maunsell Richard- 
son, who was in charge, at once piloted 
his friend away to Irby Holme, and there 
hounds found a fox who was quick to 
realise his responsibilities. He went 
away towards Irby first, but was headed 
back a mile from covert. It was then 
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that I got a tip that served me in good 
stead, for I heard Richardson tell the 
Master to get back to covert as quickly 
as possible, as the fox, finding the coast 
clear, would of a certainty go straight 
away in the opposite direction. When 
we reached the far side of Irby Holme the 
tail hounds were just slipping through the 
fence. With a turn to the left, and with 
Welbeck Hill further on the left, they 
swung down the slopes to Barton Street, 
and set off across the Bradley vale 
at a pace that kept the picked men of 
many a good hunt busy. The Team Gate 
drain was one of the many big obstacles 
in our path. Hounds never hesitated an 
instant in Bradley Wood; going quickly 
through the coverts on both sides of the 
road, they wheeled left handed, with 
Stamper Anningson’s house and Tenny- 
son’s Holt left and right, and ran hotly to 
the Grimsby and Laceby road. And of 
the first four who dropped abreast into 
the road three, ‘‘ Bobby” Brooks, 
Tommy ” Sands, and ‘‘ your humble ” 
were Brocklesby men. Please pardon 
The fourth was 


this patting of backs. 
the Master; and his ‘‘ Hold hard !” pulled 
us up, for hounds had checked momen- 


tarily. But Lord Willoughby had seen 
his fox on forward even as hounds gave 
tongue again, and a little later we had 
come to a halt at the earths at Little 
Coates. The main entrances were all 
safely stopped, but the hard-pressed fugi- 
tive had opened a back door, and for the 
time being was safe. A four-mile point 
to the other side of Bradley Wood, and 
nearly two more from there to the finish. 
I can still remember the Master’s words 
as we drew rein: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I 
have given you a gallop; please stand still 
and let me kill my fox!” Another mile 
to go and he would have done so. 

But this was not all; for a visit to Sut- 
ton Thorns was productive of a rush down 
the marshes and a kill in Wintringham’s 
timber yard in the middle of Grimsby, 
where a huge crowd converted the stacks 
of timber into temporary grand stands 
and watched Lord Willoughby de Broke 


an his henchman, Jim Cooper, perform 
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the final obsequies. In both gallops the 
Warwickshire dog hounds had required 
no assistance whatever, and the Master 
had no anxieties except to see they had 
plenty of room; and that they saw to 
themselves. 

The next fixture for the Warwickshire, 
four days later, was at Stallingborough 
Station, and proceedings opened badly 
with the chopping of a vixen in Scrub 
Close. But Battery Marsh, where now 
stands the important docks of Imming- 
ham, made ample amends, and a really 
good run of an hour and _ twenty-five 
minutes was provided. ‘‘ Don’t go on, 
Nimrod,” said Maunsell Richardson, as 
he mustered the field in and around the 
little farmstead. ‘‘ All right,” I replied. 
‘* I’m only going to open the two hunting 
gates over the drain.” And that gave me 
the start I wanted. In a minute or two 
the fox was away, the pack in pursuit; 
and the first drain swallowed up that 
smart huntsman, Frank Bartlett. What 
a rush it was for position! But my fore- 
thought had given me an advantage that 
kept me in the front rank to the end. 
How hounds raced down the marshes! 
They were through and away from Houl- 
ton’s Covert before we got there, and 
swinging to the left to Killingholme vil- 
lage, pressed on thence to Rye Hill. In 
Newsham the pack divided; but Lord 
Willoughby was lucky enough to get on 
to his run fox again, and hunting prettily 
up to Habrough hounds killed him there. 
In each of these gallops I rode my bay 
mare Dorothy, bought from old Andrew 
Brown, and well she carried me, never 
putting a foot wrong. But I now found 
she had overreached, and as I had no 
second horse out, I missed the fifty-five 
minutes from Zincs to Stallingborough, 
where Lord Willoughby handled his 
second fox. It was a four mile point from 
Battery Marsh to the turn at Killing- 
holme, two more to Rye Hill, and two to 
where the fox was rolled over at Hab- 
rough. The second gallop was a five 
mile point. 

I once had a sparkling six mile point 
without a check to Waterloo Gorse with 
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the Pytchley, but I cannot remember the 
name of the covert or where we started 
from. I know we met at Arthingworth, 
and that coming home we called for re- 
freshment at what was once the home of 
Mr. Naylor, the well-known owner ol 
racehorses. We were trotting along the 
road, and I was riding with John Isaac in 
the middle of the pack, George Walters 
being in front and the second whipper-in 
behind. It had been a slack sort of day, 
and the field had got somewhat in the 
rear ; but we could hear the rattle of many 
iron-shod hoofs behind us. Presently we 
came to a little covert on the road side, 
and John remarked that he had known a 
fox lie there sometimes. So he spoke to 
George Walters, who cantered on and 
jumped off the road with a view to getting 
to the other side of the covert; but before 
John could wave his pack in George’s 
whistle sounded. Reynard had heard the 
clatter on the road, and knew its meaning. 
John quickly followed with his pack the 
way George had gone, hounds wheeled on 
to the line like pigeons, the huntsman 
blew a stirring blast on his horn, and we 
were off! Heunds never paused or hesi- 
tated one moment, it was grass and flying 
fences every yard of it, not a soul was 
within two fields of the three of us, and 
John said it was a six mile point. Does 
mortal man want more? 

But | do remember a good hunt with 
the Burton from Firsby Gorse over the 
Ermine Street and round Fillingham 
Castle, back over that old Roman road 
that runs due north from Lincoln; and 
Tommy Wilson handled his beaten fox at 
Normanby. Percy Drake and Arthur 
Johnson, of ‘‘ ours,’’ were also out for 
that day, I remember. Twice at least I 
had good runs from Aby Station with the 
Southwold, one over the Tothill country, 
big but honest, and the other in the South 
Thoresby country. I do not remember a 
good Wold day with Preston Rawnsley’s 
fine pack. But in that bit of country lent 
to ‘Bill’ Ewbank by Lord Yarborough 
and Rawnsley I had several fine runs with 
‘“The Fulstow Blazers,” some of them 
with wide points. Unfortunately I kept 
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no records, though I sent several reports 
to The Field at the time. It was a very 
big country, but clean and honest, and 
there were no coverts; but foxes used to 
wander there from the Brocklesby and 
Southwold, and lie up in stick heaps, little 
isolated spinnies, and in the rough grass 
on the banks of the big drains. Great 
leathering fellows they were, as lean as 
greyhounds and as tough as whip-cord. 
There was no bursting them up in a few 
minutes with Ewbank’s collection of 
canine oddities, and runs of an hour and 
a half to two hours were the rule. That 
we killed as many as we did says some- 
thing for the amateur huntsman’s per- 
severance and perspicacity, as also for the 
nose and stoutness of our old slow- 
coaches. I particularly remember the 
finale of one long hunt over a strongly 
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fenced arable country, when ‘‘Long ’Un” 
killed his dead-beat fox at the foot of the 
sand hills at Theddlethorpe. 1 can see 
now the crows wheeling and stooping over 
him as we crossed the railway, and Ew- 
bank’s delighted exclamation : ‘‘ I’ve got 
him now, if he doesn’t get in anywhere !” 
Poor old ‘‘Long ’Un”! He was a rare 
good sportsman and a most kind-hearted 
man. I believe he suffered a lot before 
his death at Stewton Hall, near Louth, 
some time before the war. 

Of the several hunts I had with Lord 
Galway’s I only remember one really good 
gallop, and that was from a meet at or 
near Grove, on which occasion I was 
riding one of Herbert Peake’s horses. 
Charlie Darley, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. C. 
Davy, Harry Whitworth, and ‘‘ Pussy ” 
Smith were out as well, and there. was 
some competition among the hard-riding 
division. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Carnley were 
out too, I remember, and we called at their 
house on the way home. We ran hard 


over a fine line of country, and hounds 
ought to have killed their fox, who was 


beaten to the world. He had run up to 
a little covert, but was headed by some 
men working in it, and had gone away 
again at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees; but neither Lord Galway nor Sam 
Morgan happened to be up in time to deal 
with the situation, and when they arrived 
it was too late. 

Of the many gallops I had with the 
Badsworth and Lord Fitzwilliam’s, the 
best was undoubtedly one with the latter 
from Park Lane. I was on that occasion 
staying with Charlie Darley at Thorne, 
and was riding his horse Flying Fox, 
twice the winner and twice second in the 
Badsworth Point-to-Point Members Race. 
We had a long draw over a sporting look- 
ing country, and did not find till we 
reached Wheatley Wood in the after- 
noon. The first whipper-in’s eagerness 
frustrated the fox’s initial effort ; and then 
Frank Bartlett got him away, a hard 
driving pack in pursuit. We went right 
across Doncaster race-course, jumping 
the rails en route; turned left handed to 
Cantley village, near which there was the 
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only brief check; and then ran up to the 
Hatfield moors, where Bartlett stopped 
the hounds after a rattling forty minutes, 
owing to the late hour and the fact that 
you cannot ride to them on the moors. 
It was all over a good hunting country, 
carrying a Capital scent. 

The Holderness gave me many a good 
run, though never anything of the red- 
letter order. My old friend ‘‘Gaffer” 
Bainton, of Beverley, generally put me up, 
and I hired from a veterinary surgeon in 
that town, who kept some very useful 
““ screws.”’ We had runs in the Rise, 
Brandesburton, Leconfield, and Cherry 
Burton districts; and I particularly liked 
the country round Sigglesthorn. They 
were a capital lot of fellows, the Holder- 
ness farmers, hard riders, good horse- 
men, and knowing the game thoroughly. 

Of the Blankney and the Belvoir I have 
no distinct recolections, except as regards 
the looks of that peerless pack that was 
once so famous for their hunts over 
Lincolnshire plough, and ‘‘bursts” over 
the Leicestershire grass. I had one hunt 
with Frank Gillard; but my great regret 
is that I never saw Tom Firr (the most 
brilliant huntsman of the last half cen- 
turv) and the Quorn when at the summit 
of their popularity. 

My Badminton visits bring back recol- 
lections of pleasant hours on the kennel 
flags rather than of great hunts, though 
I always enjoyed myself. I have been in 
all parts of those wide and_ varied 
domains, comprising half a dozen different 
kinds of country; but I remember one 
day when we had two five-mile points 
over the grass from a Chippenham meet, 
and Dale killed his fox each time. 

South of the Thames, with the various 
Sussex and Surrey packs I have been out 
with, hunting is very different from that 
in the Midlands, North East, or down in 
the West. The country does not adapt 
itself generally to foxhunting, though big 
woodlands and boggy rides may appeal 
to some, and scampering round gorse 
patches on open Downs, never jumping a 
fence all day, may please others who have 
seen nothing better. But if I could afford 
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to hunt South of the Thames I should 
certainly go somewhere else. It is just 
as expensive to carry on there as in a 
really good country, far more so indeed 
than in some parts of Yorkshire and in 
the West; and the game does not, to me, 
seem worth the candle. But I suppose 
any sort of hunting is better than none, 
and those who have never hunted away 
from their own packs are saved invidious 
comparisons. The best form of hunting 
I have seen in the South was undoubtedly 
with Norman Loder when he had the 
Southdown country. Largely overcoming 
the natural difficulties of the country, he 
showed excellent sport and killed his 
foxes. He was quiet and patient, and 
greatly pleased the farmers by the careful 
way he drew his coverts and the persist- 
ence with which he stuck to his sinking 
fox. 

People who merely came out to gallop 
about, and to whom the hounds were 
generally ‘‘ a damned nuisance,” and who 
could see no virtue in the cleverest of 
casts, voted him slow. But hounds can- 
not go faster than their noses if they are 
to kill their foxes; the Southdown is not 
a good scenting country, and there are 
many obstacles other than fences to be 
encountered there. Next to Norman 
Loder I liked Kirby Stapley of the East 
Sussex and his methods best. He never 
went in for ‘‘ eye wash,” and his motto 
was ‘‘economy with efficiency.” He 
did not breed hounds for the Peter- 
borough flags, but he bred them to suit 
the requirements of the district; and he 
hunted them quietly and well, showing 
excellent sport of its kind in a most diffi- 
cult country, consisting entirely of wood- 
lands on the Battle side and open Downs 
on the Eastbourne with a thickly popu- 
lated district in between. 

Otter hunting, as far as I have seen it, 
is very nice as a picnic on a summer’s 
morning, but very slow sport. No doubt 
in the best parts of the country it is dif- 
ferent from what I have experienced, for 
I have only had one day with the Ynys- 
for when they came for a week in the 
Brocklesby country, and less than a dozen 
(before and since the war) with the Crow- 
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hurst in Sussex. I was cub-hunting with 
the Pytchley when news reached me that 
a pack of otter hounds from Wales was 
hunting for a week in North Lincolnshire 
for the first time. I always knew there 
were otters about, for where there are 
fish, at some time or other there 
will be otters. And besides the signs 
which keepers found on the river banks, 
several otters had been shot, particularly 
on the Freshney near Little Coates. So 
I arranged to get back in time for the last 
day, and was lucky in seeing a hunt. 
During the week there had been little 
doing, and though hounds often spoke to 
a line, they never got on good terms with 
an otter. There were some three hundred 
of three hundred and fifty people out at 
Newham Lodge, and hounds soon got 
going, there being two or three hunts that 
came to nothing. One of the Brocklesby 
whippers-in was out on horseback to stop 
hounds if they got away on a fox, which 
they did occasionally, for the streams 
generally ran through coverts or past 
osier beds. But eventually hounds found 
in a small osier bed near the stream from 
Ulceby to Thornton. There was a bit of 
a hunt up and down the brook, everyone 
being wildly excited; people who when 
out fox-hunting were as mum as mutes 
were yelling like mad every time they saw 
a sign of the otter. I do not remember 
how long they hunted him; about half an 
hour or so; I should think, and then they 
caught him. When Mr. Evan Jones dis- 
tributed the trophies before an expectant 
crowd the head was given to Jim Smith, 
who had kennelled the pack at Brocklesby 
during the week ; Donald Coates of Crox- 
by Hall, got the skin, and the Master paid 
me the compliment of giving me the rud- 
der, which I have still, and prize as being 
that of the first otter killed by a pack of 
otter-hounds in the Brocklesby country. 


(To be continued.) 


Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Horse and Hound ”’ appeared in the 
issues of THE Bapminton for October, 
November and December, 1921, and 
January and February, 1922. 
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Past Shooting Season 


Record Bags of Grouse on some Scottish Moors: 
Midland Partridges: 


OWEN 


O begin with I wish collectively to 
be, all those kindly and indus- 
trious correspondents who took the 
trouble to send me reports as to how 
the game turned out in spite of the 
drought. So far as the reader is con- 
cerned | am afraid I must offer an 
apology for the tidings not being so 
complete and extensive as | intended 
and had planned. The truth is that 
on my very last day’s shooting, almost 
the last day of the season, a fence and 
I collapsed together and part of my 
left shoulder-bone was broken, which 
put a stop to any form of activity. And 
to avoid any erroneous impression I 
hereby solemnly declare that my mis- 
hap occurred before lunch, as the 
extraordinarily kind and skilful doctor 
who was present and took compassion 
on me can certify. 


GROUSE. 


In most places in the North of 
Scotland it was a real good season. 
There were record bags for the autumn 
on some moors, and on nearly all more 
birds should have been killed. In 
Forfarshire five guns got nearly 2,800 
brace in eight days during the first 
fortnight, while in several places the 
bags made were larger than ever 
before. On one moor, rather farther 
north, the total bag was 6,100 brace, 
which was 700 brace more than the 
previous best. In Inverness-shire 33 
days in the second week of September 


Pheasants Plentiful. 


BY 


JONES. 


produced 1,700 brace, and it is 
thought that if the ground had been 
shot a fortnight earlier the result 
would have been a record for Scot- 
land. On another Inverness-shire 
shooting 5,000 brace were got on 
30,000 acres. On yet another Inver- 
ness-shire moor the season’s bag was 
1,930 brace as against 750 brace in 
1920, so it is manifest that 1921 was a 
very good season. Banffshire was 
A.1. Three moors yielded 6,200, 
4,000, and 4,000 brace respectively ; 
there were other similar bags and 
plenty more downwards. Perthshire 
was comparatively only fair. Next 
season, writes a correspondent, if all 
goes well, will be the best ever known, 
in my opinion, in all these counties 
anyway. 

Another Scotch report states : It was 
a specially good grouse season in In- 
verness-shire, Morayshire, Aberdeen- 
shire, and  Forfarshire; probably 
nearly as many birds as in 1915, when, 
owing to the war, an over-stock was 
left, followed by disastrous disease. 
It is hoped the same thing will not 
happen this time, as many more birds 
have been killed and the heather is 
better, in fact exceptionally good: The 
rainfall in the North of Scotland 
during the past breeding season was 
normal, but it was an early season, 
and harvest was a month earlier than 
usual. A large stock of grouse has 
been left, and the reports, so far, are 
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favourable. Grouse were not so good 
farther south. 

Various other Scotch grouse reports 
are as follows. Grouse in Inverness- 


shire were very good; this applies to’ 


several moors, one of which was par- 
ticularly good, and I believe the 
tenant got his limit (2,oco brace) by 
the First of September. Wigtown- 
shire: It took the moors three years to 
recover from disease and last season 
was fair average only. Some beats 
patchy ; one, which is usually the best, 
produced 96 brace instead of the ordin- 
ary 200 brace. Probably the patchy 
results were due to the drought and 
broods moving to where there were 
springs and stopping there. Dum- 
fries-shire : Disappointing, fewer birds 
in many parts than in 1920, and such 
good stocks were left from 1920. Ayr- 
shire: I heard of nothing to boast 
about. Nairn: Good, but not as good 
as in many other years. 


Aberdeenshire: Wonderful ac- 
counts, best on the high beats. Birds 
generally packed very early and re- 
mained in packs too. On one moor as 
late as October Ist grouse were like 
rooks, and though about 4,000 brace 
had been bagged the keeper said 
another 2,000 birds ought to be killed. 

Cumberland: On some of the high 
moors grouse were very good, though 
patchy; the same applies to North- 
umberland, but in some parts of 
Northumberland there were hardly 
any grouse in August. As an instance 
of the patchiness of grouse in the 
north of Northumberland, on 12,000 
acres only 25 brace were shot—no 
birds. On Cheviot there were fewer 
than usual. 

Yorkshire : (a) Grouse—very mod- 
erate, (b) patchy, (c) not a very good 
season. A lot of disease in parts. One 
famous place was very bad. On two 
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or three moors, in North Yorks, the 
bag was 2,000 brace. Wales: Very 
moderate to hopeless; on one impor- 
tant moor—none. Some very good 
bags of grouse in Wales have been 
heard of, but no contirming particu- 
lars of these strokes of fortune are 
available. 
PARTRIDGES. 

Scotland : Partridges were an excel- 
lent crop. At one or two places in the 
south 1,000 brace were killed in four 
days. But they were good all over, 
so drought did not hurt them as much 
as people made out it would. Aber- 
deenshire: Very good. Wigtown- 
shire: Good, but stock left from 1920 
low. Berwickshire: Good. 
Northumberland: Fair, nothing won- 
derful; the bag was 50-70 brace, driv- 
ing, on a beat on which I have killed 
227 brace. 

Midlands: By all accounts one can- 
not avoid the conclusion that nowhere 
did partridges thrive better than in 
this comprehensively vast area. There 
may be occasional patches where they 
did as well, but so far as the season 
itself was concerned it seems they 
could not have excelled the partridges 
of the Midlands regions. 

One correspondent says: The past 
season has been one of general records. 
I haven’t made any record bags here, 
but that wasn’t my fault. Partridges 
—the greatest season ever been known. 
The greatest surprise was the water 
meadows; on these we killed 50 brace 
of partridges in one day, no arable 
land whatever; that will tell you the 
sort of season we have had _ here. 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Leicester- 
shire—wherever I have been it has 
been a record or exceptional season. 
The word record ’’ occurs so fre- 
quently in reports that one almost tires 
of reading it. 
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Eastern Counties: The show of 
partridges varied rather extremely ac- 
cording to the soil. On some shoots, 
and parts of shoots, it would seem they 
were good enough for anyone, on 
others distinctly disappointing, It is 
well known that, at any rate on the 
lightest land, a moderate fall of warm 
rain at fairly short intervals is neces- 
sary for partridges to do really well. 
One correspondent remarks, ‘‘ I think 
there is no doubt the drought 
destroyed the red-legs to a great extent 
on the dry heaths in Norfolk. A week 
(presumably the customary four days) 
of shooting resulted in a bag which 
averaged daily, in the middle of 


October, about 200 brace of partridges 
and from 350 to 500 wild pheasants. 
On another shoot towards the southern 
portion of the Eastern Counties the 
bag made by guns (not, it seems, in 
grade one), was 420 brace of partridges 
and 350 pheasants in one day, so there 


must have been some birds about. 
Another Eastern Counties report 
runs: In this immediate neighbour- 
hood it has not been such a good part- 
ridge season as 1920, as the drought 
affected the birds on the light land, 
and there was a remarkable storm on 
September 11, when 3.62 inches of rain 
fell in three hours in the middle of the 
night. Flat fields were turned into 
lakes, and 120 drowned birds were 
picked up here on three fields. Driv- 
ing was difficult, as there were no roots, 
except mangold, so that the birds 
packed as soon as we began to drive 
them. The best day here was 493 birds 
to six guns, and there were a few other 
davs of about 200 brace. The total 
bag of partridges here was 3,000 as 
against 5,000 last vear (1920). It has 
been a good year for wild pheasants. 
There has been no rearing here since 
the war, and very little in years pre- 
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vious to that. The total bag of pheas- 
ants will be about 4,500. 

Shropshire : Partridges did not turn 
out so well as the pheasants (for which 
it was a record season, wild birds 
especially, and some very good bags 
were made). Partridges varied a good 
deal according to the locality and 
nature of the land. 

Hampshire: My chief correspond- 
ent, a most courteous and experienced 
sportsman, begins in no_ indefinite 
way: A very wonderful season! I 
have never seen more partridges and 
I have never seen less cover! If I 
were asked which was the year on a 
par with 1921, I should say 1905 
(‘‘ dry summer—good season and fair 
cover.’’). My friends appear to have 
had game of all sorts in abundance, 
and my total entries for 1905 were: 
grouse, 2,473;  partridges, 3,825; 
pheasants, 7,275; hares, 1,563; 
rabbits, 3,109; woodcock, 95; snipe, 
54; black game, 62; wild duck, 121; 
pigeons, 175; various, 97—18,450 
head. In that year nearly 2,500 part- 
ridges and over 700 hares were bagged 
in four days (two spoilt by wind and 
rain) in Wiltshire, driving—with one 
set of beaters. And speaking from 
memory, was it not in 1905 that nine 
guns in Norfolk beat the one-day 
record bag of partridges with more 
than 1,600 birds? At all events this 
comparison of 1905 and 1921 is recip- 
rocally complimentary. 

Partridges were generally very good 
in Hampshire, and even those keepers 
on beats which proved comparatively 
failures readily admit that 1921 was a 
good season for partridges, and for 
that matter all other gun-game except 
wild fowl. The biggest one-day bag 
of partridges I know of was 425} brace 
by an adequate team of pretty good 
but not four-birds-from-a-covey guns, 
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and without driving-in large areas. 
This was on a shoot with just over 
about 3,300 acres of partridge ground, 
on which just over 3,000 partridges 
were bagged and a very large stock 
left. The adjoining shoot for the 
most part was similar in results. 

It does not appear that any sensa- 
tional one-day bags of partridges were 
made in Hampshire, but on the 
majority of shoots, both large and 
small, there were many good days, 
with excellent totals for the season, 
and real (not imaginary or alleged) 
good stocks left. I know more than 
one beat, and was present at most of 
the shooting, on which about a bird to 
the acre was shot and about a bird to 
the acre left for stock. The day to 
which I should certainly award the 
palm for partridges in Hampshire 
gave 753 birds to five guns. I was 
there. I have not seen or heard of 
anything betier or even nearly as 
good. What might have been the 
result that day in more favourable con- 
ditions and more seasonable weather 
on? can only imagine, but I am sure 
it would have been something really 
great. 

Wiltshire: Partridges good, better 
in vallevs than on the higher ground. 
On one estate 1,200 brace were ob- 
tained in the season, also 1,350 pheas- 
ants and 3,000 hares—all wild game. 
In my opinion it was the best season 
for all kinds of game since ’97, says a 
keeper of fifty years first-class experi- 
ence. 

Oxfordshire: Partridges good. 
Another report from an expert autho- 
rity says they were very good, but that 
the stock was not what it was in some 
other parts of the country. The bag 
of partridges was just about half the 
pre-war bag, and there is about a pair 
of birds left to ten acres, which is good, 
seeing that some beats were practic- 
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ally without birds in 1919. I think 
the best stock of partridges this dis- 
trict has carried was in the spring of 
1915, when I really think the best 
beats had a pair of birds to every five 
acres. Berkshire: Partridges good in 
parts, but I did not shoot there. 


PHEASANTS. 


Wild pheasants did extraordinarily 
well everywhere, in the Eastern Coun- 
ties, Hertfordshire, etc., especially. I 
do not think a great number of people 
reared many tame birds; 2,600 was the 
largest bag of pheasants I knew of, in 
four days, in Yorkshire. In Norfolk 
6,000 head of pheasants and _part- 
ridges, with a few duck and ’cock 
thrown in, was the total in four days. 

In Hampshire, as practically every- 
where, wild pheasants did wonderfully 
well and bags went up to about 4,000 
for the season; comparatively great 
things were done on numbers of small 
shoots. Many accounts of the shoot- 
ing on large, medium and small places 
are in terms such as: ‘‘ The wood was 
full of them,’ ‘‘ the ground was stiff 
with birds,’’ and so on. 

Hand-reared pheasants did very well 
indeed too. At a place in Wiltshire 
where some were reared a bag of 700 
was made ina day. The _ heaviest 
rearing and shooting seems to have 
been on the Welsh Borders. Some 
17,000 were reared, where they do fly 
really high, and there were some good 
days of 1,400 to 1,800. Elsewhere I 
hear of a man who had woods to hold 
about 500; he reared 4,000, shot 700, 
many of these in the roots (so called), 
and his neighbours had a record year. 

Woodcock were generally scarce, 
though here and there they showed 


up well at times; however, 
they are a very long way from 
being the backbone of shooting 
except in a few favoured spots. 
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Wild fowl in the shape of the various 
ducks and snipe were as a rule few. 
One report from the South of England 
describes 1921 as the worst year on 
record for snipe and wild duck. South- 
West Scotland : Wild fowl very plen- 
tiful ; widgeon in greater numbers than 
usual and earlier to arrive; they fed cn 
stubbles freely in October and Novem- 
ber. 

Pigeons were plentiful in South- 
West Scotland during November, but 
soon went away; bags of 160 to one 
gun were frequent, fora time. There 
do not seem to have been many 
pigeons in the North of Scotland, but 
one evening late in January a gun 
whose figures speak for his shooting 
got 67 shots, gathered 58 pigeons, and 
had three or four more to pick up. 
Nothing at all interesting has been 
done with pigeons, so far as I have 
heard, in the South of England. 
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For ground game, both rabbits and 
hares, it was a wonderful season. Of 
course it is only here and there that 
there is a place nowadays where it is 
possible to have even a sprinkling of 
hares; it is useless to spare hares for 
stock where they are sure to be des- 
troved by other people. As for rab- 
bits, wherever there was a semblance 
of an ordinary stock they have figured 
in great numbers, and in many cases 
where their presence is not approved 
they will take some getting down to 
the right level. 

Till well into October the sun was 
so hot that shooting was often almost 
more a penance than a pleasure, in 
spite of the excellent supply of game. 
But we cannot have everything just as 
we would, and would not if we could. 
Personally I don’t mind how soon 
there is another season like 1921 for its 
bountiful harvest of game. 
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Up Against It in Niceria. By Langa 
Langa. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd, Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C.1. 


The veil under which Langa Langa 
hides his identity is a very transparent 
one. At the beginning of his first chapter 
he speaks of ‘‘a not un-remote relative, 
paying the penalty of his recent adoption 
as Parliamentary candidate by kicking off 
a football in some purlieu of Croydon.” 
Later in the volume we find reference to 
a brother Claude in command of a ship, 
and elsewhere to another brother in the 
army whose Christian name is given. 
There is so little mystery about it, indeed, 
that Langa Langa will, it is to be hoped, 
not mind reference to himself as the Hon. 
Harry Hermon-Hodge, son of Lord 
Wyfold, formerly member for Croydon. 
The book is full of interest and entertain- 
ment; it will be read with pleacsure because 
of its humour, the good stories that told 
in it, the graphic description of people 
and places little known or absolutely un- 
known to all but a very few Englishmen ; 
and it is valuable for another reason: it 
brings home to us the manner in which 
the Englishmen of whom the author is so 
admirable a specimen cheerfully face 
death and danger in the service of their 
country. Malaria and other diseases they 
must almost inevitably incur. They will 
ye fortunate if they escape with life and 
limb the perils of flood and field which 

ave constantly to be encountered; and 
they fulfil their duty in light-hearted 
fashion, yet with the grimmest determina- 
ion. Langa Langa’s endeavour has been, 
Ihe says, to convey a reasonable picture of 
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the life of the average Political Officer, 
and he has thoroughly succeeded. 


One of the compensations of existence 
in remote countries is the possibility of 
meeting friends. The author was devoted 
to his dogs, as every good fellow is. He 
took out with him one called Peggy, and 
when walking across the polo ground on 
arrival at Locoja met an officer who, 
on seeing Peggy, exclaimed ‘‘ Hallo, 
Bramble!” Now Bramble was Peggy’s 
mother! The officer who recognised her 
knew Bramble well, having been in the 
Battery in Ireland commanded by Langa 
Langa’s brother. That was hardly what 
one would have expected, but it is one of 
the welcome incidents which relieve the 
monotony of life when there is little diver- 
sion to be found. Before long more 
serious matters occupied Langa Langa’s 
attention. The natives turned nasty, 
Langa Langa was informed that the 
inhabitants of a certain town who had 
never seen a white man before were pre- 
paring to fight, and he had to see to it 
that the white man held supremacy. He 
admits to having made a mistake. In- 
stead of sending for the chief, Langa 
Langa informed him that he would come 
and discuss the matter, and on arrival he 
found a crowd of nude, forbidding look- 
ing natives grouped together with bows 
and arrows in their hands and pots of 
what he rightly took to be strophanthus 
—a deadly poison—-by their side. He 
asked for their Sarki, and was informed 
by a scowling ruffian that he was ‘‘ away 
on a visit.” After a threat to send for 
soldiers Langa Langa gave them till 
g o'clock next morning to come in, and 
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turning his back proceeded on his return 
journey to his quarters, there being every 
prospect that some of the poisoned arrows 
would follow him. Happily his bluff 
succeeded. 

Soon after Langa Langa was sent to 
Naraguta, a dull journey, somewhat 
lightened by a copy of Ruff’s Guide and a 
fellow traveller who also took an interest 
in it. There was a third voyager who 
seems to have mitigated the monotony of 
existence by his quaint proceedings. He 
was credited with having, when dunned 
yy a Coast solicitor, shouted ‘‘ Oh, my 
wife and children!” dived overboard, 
emerged from under the other side of the 
ship and safely hidden himself in a coal 
lighter till the legal gentleman had de- 
parted, assuming the defendant’s death. 

Langa Langa was happy with his dogs, 
being able to take those he wanted with 
him, but as regards horseflesh there was 
little choice, and he had some curious 
adventures. Being the son of his father, 


Langa Langa was naturally more or less 
at home on any sort of horse that might 


be forthcoming, though it is not strange 
that he should have preferred those who 
did not attempt to turn somersaults. One 
not inappropriately called Satan tried him 
rather high. Langa Langa says he had 
never known a horse to go up straighter 
without coming over than Satan did on a 
State occasion, when His Excellency the 
Governor honoured the settlement with 
his presence. What duties Langa Langa 
might have had to perform were not ful- 
filled, as Satan started off, and it was im- 
possible to get a pull until he reached 
camp; the Governor, however, congratu- 
lating his rider on not having parted com- 
pany, for which there seems to have been 
every excuse. Dinner parties are not un- 
known in these remote regions, and at one 
of them a quaint accident occurred. One 
of the guests, intending to drink a glass 
of créme-de-menthe, inadvertently picked 
up a glass containing tooth-picks, took a 
gulp, turned blue and nearly choked. The 
odd thing seems to be that he survived. 
An amusing story is told of a certain 
General who had to inspect papers deal- 
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ing with a commercial matter. One entry 
ran ‘*‘Gauta ... 10s.” and opposite this 
the General had minuted ‘‘ It seems 
high.” Later on, in the course of taking 
over, the Resident inquired ‘‘ Do you 
know what Gauta is, General?” ‘‘Yeth,” 
replied the General like lightning, ‘‘ it 
workth out at ten bob.” ‘‘ Do you know 
what Gauta is?” the other repeated in- 
exorably. ‘‘Well,” said the General, now 
at bay, ‘‘ ath a matter of fact 1 don’t.” 
‘Then what the devil do you say it 
‘seemed high’ for?” ‘‘Becauthe damned 
well it doeth theem high !” was the retort, 
which admitted of no further argument. 
Gauta, it may be observed, is a species of 
tomato. At a place called Kamuri the 
author tells us that there are only two 
classes, the spoiler and the spoiled. One 
of the spoilers fined a peasant eighteen 
shillings for saluting the Medical Officer. 
There was every prospect that he would 
have been fined about twice as much as if 
he had failed to salute, but, ranking 
among the spoiled, he paid without com- 
plaint. Once Langa Langa found it 
necessary to visit a town called Ardoram, 
and selected a guide. Langa Langa, who 
had been to Ardoram before, failed to 
recognise it, and declared that it was not 
Ardo: He previousiy been 
guided by a man named Sanda, and his 
present guide was one of Sanda’s men. 
‘* But,” Langa Langa exclaimed, ‘‘Sanda 
himself took me to Ardoram, and it was 
quite a different place.” ‘‘ That is so,” 
explained the trembling messenger, ‘‘ but 
when we reached that town Sanda was 
tired, the way was long and night was 
upon us, wherefore Sanda said we will tell 
the Judge that this is Ardoram.” 

It is an extraordinary fact that when 
lepers intermorry, their children, weaned 
after a fortnight, grow up entirely free 
from the disease. That, however, is by the 
way, and it is rather with the author’s per- 
sonal experiences that we are dealing. 
In the course of his residence in Nigeria 
he shot a specimen of all the big game 
animals, and was greatly overjoyed when 
Sir Frederick Lugard gave sanction for 
the killing of an elephant. It seemed 
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nevertheless that the Fates were against 
him, for his rifle had been sadly maltreated 
by his boys. The pull-through had be- 
come wedged firmly in the barrel, and the 
boys had engaged a blacksmith to play 
tricks with a red-hot iron bar. The 
account of the shooting of this elephant, 
unfortunately too long to quote is one of 
the exciting passages of the book. Asa 
matter of fact he got two elephants, one 
of the herd charging and only being 
stopped by a bullet through the kneecap 
when within twenty yards. The tusks 
were turned into billiard balls which 
were used. by Inman. One of the photo- 
graphs shows. the ex-champion playing 
with them. The author had some dan- 
gerous bouts of illness, suffering with a 
temperature of 105 degrees, and that at a 
time when news came that the Germans, 
whose territory was comparatively close 
by, were advancing ; but Langa Langa is 
soon telling stories again, having almost 
miraculously shaken off the fever. One 
of these tales is of the A.D.O. at a Head- 
quarters Office, who had an infinity of 
trouble with his native accounts clerk. 
This man had time after time messed up 
the cash book, omitted entries and gener- 
ally upset the office. ‘‘ Is there anything 
you can do?” the A.D.O. asked one day 
in despair. ‘‘ Yes, sah,’’ came the radi- 
ant reply, ‘‘ I keep wicket for the Gold 
Coast !” 

On Friday, 26th of March, 1915, the 
author writes ‘‘I witnessed Ally Sloper 
win the Grand National. That afternoon 
at about six o’clock after a game of 
squash rackets I was swimming in the 
Adelvhi baths; less than thirtv-six hours 
afterwards I was swimming for my life in 
the St. George’s Channel.” Langa Langa 
was on board the Falaba when she was 
torpedoed, and few men can have come 
nearer to being drowned. The graphic 
description of this helps to show that the 
author was well advised to write his book. 
It is not often that he loses his temper, 
but his description of the disgraceful 
manner in which the inquiry was con- 
ducted did raise his ire, as it well may 
have done. One of the chief offenders 


was Lord Buckmaster, and it is heartily 


to be hoped that the account of his pro- . 


ceedings with the comment on it has not 
escaped him. One more story, and we 
have done. ‘‘ The natives are very polite 
and never call attention to the white 
man’s bloomers. For one thing they are 
too numerous. The mentality of the 
African is strange; his ideas of the white 
men’s mentality stranger still. I was 
once studying Hausa rather keenly, and 
was stumped for the Hausa equivalent of 
the expression ‘I’m sorry.’ I found it 
very difficult to convey my meaning to the 
interpreter who was assisting me. ‘ For 
example,’ I said, ‘ supposed I cursed my 
boy for not putting the cruet on the table 
and then found he had done so after all? 
How should I say ‘ I’m sorry, I didn’t see 
it before?’ ‘Oh,’ he replied—in Hausa 
of course—‘ You would say ‘‘ Why the 
hell don’t you put the cruet where I can 
see it at once??”” Perhaps nothing more 
need be said in recommendation of this 
excellent book. 


CuHasING AND Racinc. By Harding Cox. 


London. John Lane. 
Head. London. 1922. 


The Bodley 


Mr. Harding Cox throughout a vigor- 
ous career has been prominent in an extra- 
ordinary number of sports and pastimes. 
Master of Hounds, Harriers and Fox, 
amateur jockey, courser, shooting man, 
breeder of many varieties of dogs, angler ; 
indeed if any man deserves the name of 
all-round sportsman it is surely he. His 
busy life afforded ample material for a 
book, and he has written a very cheery 
one which cannot fail to entertain readers 
who share his devotion to the hunting 
field, the racecourse, the covert side or the 
river bank. We will say to begin with 
what we think has to be said in the way 
of adverse criticism and get it over. The 
book is not so good as it might have been 
because of the carelessness with which it 
has been prepared, but chiefly because of 
the author’s addiction to journalese. As 
regards the first charge, the owner of 
Harrow was not Mr. Wallace ‘‘ Johnson,” 
there was no such person as Mr. Stean- 
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ning Beard, no horse called Speed ever 
_ won the Cesarewitch, nor has there been 
a horse named Chand, nor one named 
Manilado. And the Earl of Derby has 
never ridden races. As to the other charge, 
it is a pity that the author calls a book- 
maker ‘‘ a knight of the pencil,” a jockey 
‘*a knight of the pigskin,” a policeman 
‘*a minion of the law,” a lady acquaint- 
ance ‘‘ a fair friend”; when a man drives 
there is no humour in describing him as 
‘* handling the ribbons,” nor when some- 
one has been the victim of a thief in say- 
ing that he was “ relieved of his watch,” 
nor need a rider ‘‘ throw his leg” over a 
horse. A fire in this argot is always 
‘* devastating ” and the effect ‘‘ levels the 
building to the ground.” Better writers 
than Mr. Cox prefer to speak of ‘‘ nego- 
tiating ” a fence or a corner rather than 
jumping one and rounding the other, but 
the common offence is no excuse. The 
grammar is also occasionally slipshod. 
Thus we find that ‘‘ The sticks and flags 
never appealed to me as did, and do, flat 
racing.” Having vented that complaint 
we will proceed with what is really a very 
amusing volume. 

Mr. Cox did not inherit his love of a 
horse from his father, but there was, he 
says, a tradition rife in his family that one 
of his father’s brothers had been a devoted 
horseman, and ‘‘ Cockie,” as he likes to be 
called, supposes that he threw back to 
this horseman. The first race he rode was 
in the days of his early youth. The 
family barouche used to be dragged by 
two ponderous coach horses named Cas- 
tor and Pollux, and one day when the 
house and stables were deserted he and his 
cousin saddled and mounted these animals 
with a view to sending them a mile on 
the flat, the scene of action being the hard 
high road. The two horses, accustomed 
to go side by side with the pole between 
them, supposed that it was their bounden 
duty not to get in front of each other, 
The cousin, however, claimed to have won 
by a head, while the author really fancied 
that he had gained a gallant victory by 
that margin ; but the great thing was to get 
the horses back into their boxes before 
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anyone found out what had been happen- 
ing, and this was safely accomplished. 
The book is full of anecdotes, some of 
them, it must be admitted, very familiar 
ones. The story of Sir George Chetwynd 
and his stolen pin is generally told of the 
then Sir Charles Russell and his watch. 

Mr. Cox does not tell us how he learnt 
to ride. When he first begins to talk 
about it, after the Castor and Pollux epi- 
sode, he was distinctly useful on a pony, 
and won a number of races on an animal 
called Catona at Ranelagh, Hurlingham 
and elsewhere. He practically swept the 
board in England, and it was settled that 
Catona should be taken to Ireland and 
backed for the Great Shamrock Pony Race 
at Cork. Owners of ponies, it appears, 
were allowed to change the animals’ names 
as often as they liked. There was under- | 
stood to be nothing crooked about this 
curious business, and it was quite legiti- 
mate to introduce ‘‘ Mr. Harding Cox’s 
Catona ” as ‘‘ Mr. Gilhooley’s Fly.” Her 
jockey wore a dirty white flannel jacket 
and a very disreputable slate grey cap, 
and she won with superlative ease in a 
field of twenty-two; but instead of the 
100 to 3 which was the shortest price that 
had been anticipated, she started at evens, 
and the starting price commission which 
was intended to enrich the speculators 
only amounted to £63, it having been im- 
possible to get more on. 

Before coming to sport under National 
Hunt and Jockey Club Rules Mr. Harding 
Cox was mainly occupied with hunting. 
While Master of Harriers he sent two 
couple and a half of his draft to a brother 
Master of Hounds in Wales, they being 
an inch below his standard. He tells a 
story of these which could be matched by 
similar reported incidents, but has interest 
as being undoubtedly authentic. ‘‘ They 
were coupled up and placed in the guard’s 
van, which was closed in so that they 
could not possibly see the country through 
which they were passing. They were 
safely delivered, but the following day I 
received a wire from my friend which ran 
‘Your hounds broken kennel and dis- 
appeared.’ For three days nothing was 
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heard of the truants, but on the evening 
of the third the kennel huntsman was 
aroused by a dismal whining outside the 
kennels, and a devil of a rumpus within. 
He sallied forth to find a couple and a half 
of the draft that had been sent to Wales 
at the door of the kennel in a _ pitiable 
state. They were nothing but skin and 
bone, and the pad of each foot was raw or 
blistered. One of these poor faithful 
creatures, a bitch appropriately named 
True Love, was at her last gasp, and in 
spite of unremitting attention she passed 
away, whilst it was weeks before the 
survivors regained anything like condi- 
tion. As for the missing couple, nothing 
was ever seen or heard of them again.” 
Mr. Cox hunted for a time with the 
Devon and Somerset, and on his first day 
thought it as well to hire from a local 
dealer, supposing he would get a horse 
accustomed to the country. While wait- 
ing at the corner of the big Cloutsham 
covert the stag suddenly rushed out and 
the hired mare reared up on end and fell 
backwards. Remounted, she proved quite 
unequal to her duties, and at the end of 


the day her rider was told by the genial 
dealer that she had only arrived from 
Tattersall’s the previous afternoon, never 


having seen the country before. One 
perilous adventure Mr. Cox undertook 
when Master of the Old Berkeley Hounds. 
At dinner one evening one of his guests 
bet him a fiver that he would not go into 
the kennel and sit down for ten minutes 
among the pack without speaking a word 
or uttering a sound. One surly hound 
looked desperately threatening, but a 
bitch called Blossom, who was very fond 
of the Master, recognised him in his 
dinner jacket and the others took their cue 
from her. 

It is perhaps the racing portion of the 
book which will be most popular. One of 
Mr. Cox’s early horses was The Reefer, 
who some years before he obtained posses- 
sion of him had run at Chester, and, he 
says ‘‘ annexed the Cup and the cheese.” 
As a matter of fact when The Reefer won 
the Chester Cup a cheese was not part of 
the prize. It was the late Mr. Reginald 
Mainwaring who in the course of the pre- 
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sent century hit on the idea of providing 
cheeses for the three placed horses. Per- 
haps the animal chiefly associated with 
Mr. Cox was Weasel. No doubt some 
disposition existed to deride the author as 
a jockey, but an effective answer to such 
criticism is to be found in back. volumes 
of the Racing Calendar; altogether Mr. 
Cox and Weasel were out in eleven races, 
of these he won eight, for a ninth he dead- 
heated, on another occasion he was 
second, and only once finished unplaced, 
when competing against runners of a 
ffgreatly superior class. This is a per- 
centage which has been seldom attained. 
Mr. Cox’s ambition once led him to make 
a match with the late Mr. Deacon. The 
author’s mount was a very indifferent 
animal named Trelaske, his opponent was 
called The Pusher, and Mr. Deacon en- 
gaged no less redoubtable a jockey than 
John Watts to ride, which naturally 
settled the matter. He _ introduces 
many well-known names of those with 
whom he was associated, though it may 
be remarked that the nickname given to 
Ernest Benzon was not the ‘ Jubilee 
Plunger,” but for the sake of alliteration 
the ‘‘ Jubilee Juggins.” Of him however 
Mr. Cox speaks kindly. Vanity was 
doubtless Benzon’s besetting sin. Another 
well known horse on whom Mr. Cox won 
races was Dornroschen, who for a time 
held the mile record for speed. Other 
horses besides his own are discussed. He 
gives his ideas of the best he has ever 
seen, and speaks with authority as one 
who has lived among horses all his life. 
He does not however do full justice to 
The Bard, whom he describes as ‘‘ having 
won nine races in all” before his defeat 
by Ormonde in the Derby. As a two- 
year-old The Bard won no fewer than six- 
teen races. We have no space to do jus- 
tice to many subjects which tempt discus- 
sion. When the Badminton Library was 
in progress Mr. Cox wrote the volume on 
Coursing, which was received with warm 
commendation. He says nothing of his 
successes as an artist, though he has ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, and at least 
one of his pictures gained great popu- 
larity when engraved. 
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By OSCAR E, SEYD. 


ACCREDITED Moror SCHOOLS. 


The Royal Automobile Club has ren- 
dered a public seivice in issuing a com- 
plete list of motor schools which have its 
official recognition. Nowadays there is 
nothing like the demand for motor-train- 
ing that there was a few years ago. Mem- 
bers of families in which cars are owned, 
who may wish to learn to drive can 
usually find private facilities for so doing, 
while there is not now the opportunity for 
national service which induced many 
people to train as motor mechanics dur- 
ing the war. At the same time there will 
always be a considerable number of 
people who desire training in motor 
mechanism and driving, either for their 
own diversion or in order that they may 
take up work demanding these qualifica- 
tions. It is very desirable, therefore, 
that every institution which advertises as 
a school of motoring should possess some 
official recognition of its status. This 
security—both to the schools and their 
clients—has for many years past been ac- 
corded by the R.A.C. At the invitation 
cf any motor school the Club_ will 
thoroughly investigate the facilities it 
offers, examine its instructors, and gener- 
ally certify, if so justified, that it is a fit 
and proper concern to pose as an instruc- 
tional institution. 

The following schools hold the appoint- 
meat for the current year. The schools 
appear in the list in order, according to 
the year the appointment was first made, 
i.e., those at the head of the list have held 
the appointment for many years, while 
the appointments of those lower in the 
list are of more recent date :— 


Mansions Motor Co., Ltd., 78, Petty 
France, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Motor Training Institute, Ltd., 10, 
Heddon Street, Regent Street, W.1. 

A. E. Bennett, A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.A.E., 
25, Thrale Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


Tarrant’s School of Motoring, 
Castle Road, Southsea, Hants. 

University Garage, 6, Wright Street, 
C-on-M, Manchester. 

Robins’ School of Motoring, 21, North- 
cote Street, Cardiff. 

Friary Garage, 31, 
North, Southsea, Hants. 

Bournemouth School of Motoring, 11a, 
Cotlands Road, Bournemouth. 

Avenue School of Motoring, Second 
Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 

Cardiff Motor School, 363a, Cowbridge 
Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

Mann-Egerton School of Mctoring, 5, 
Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich. 


2-5, 


Lennox Road 


The Club has no interest in any school 
beyond the fact that it is appointed only 
after inspection and investigation, and 
as the appointment has to be renewed 
yearly, it is to the interest of the ap- 
pointed school to carry out its obligations. 
Examinations are held by the Club for 
the issue of Driving Certificates. All the 
above mentioned schools have special 
courses for qualifying for the examina- 
tions, and full particulars of the Certifi- 
cates can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Royal Automobile Club, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. (Telephone 
No. Regent 5000). 


A Distinctive NAPIER. 

One has come to look upon the Napier 
as distinctly a motor carriage, and it is 
as fully equipped touring and town car- 
riages that most cars of this make are 
seen in service. There are on the road, 
however, a good many samples of what 
one may call sporting Napiers, and very 
fine vehicles for the keen owner-driver 
these invariably are. In the latter cate- 
gory I should include the particularly 
smart Napier illustrated on this page, 
although, whatever its sporting character- 
istics, it has obvious claims also to be 
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ranked with Napier carriages. But I 
think it will be agreed that this car has 
a type of body which makes a strong ap- 
peal to the sporting motorist. Its general 
lines are remarkably pleasing, and to the 
owner who likes to drive his Napier him- 
self, it certainly has attractions not found 
in some of the more sedately bodied 
models. In asking my particular atten- 
tion to this car, Mr. Vane pointed out a 
few features certainly worthy of special 
note. There are, he emphasised, two in- 
dependent hoods. These may ke raised 
or lowered without leaving the car, and 
when they are raised the car becomes 
quite weather-proof. The body is de- 
signed to give full protection to all occu- 
pants of the car, and is in fact, practically 
an open car with all the comforts cf a 
coupé. Another good point in this unique 
body is that the space between the rear 
doors is covered by a knee screen, which 
excludes draughts and wet. The hoods 
are fitted with covers which automatic- 
ally fold into place, and give a neat ap- 
pearance when the hoods are down. This 
can be seen in the photograph, which 
shows one hood raised and the other 
lowered. Another pleasing feature of 
this design is that all outside boxes, etc., 
are dispensed with. Ample provision has 
been made inside the body in the way of 
lockers and pockets for the disposal o! 
tools, a point which will be much ap- 
preciated by the owner-driver. I think 
the comfort and protection accorded the 
occupants of the back seat will be par- 
ticularly approved. The whole body, in 
fact, is in keeping with the general excel- 
lence of the Napier chassis, and makes a 
handsome, graceful and elegant car. The 
body, it may be mentioned, is the work 
of the Cunard Mctor and Carriage Co., 
Ltd. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 6. : 


MR. T. W. LOUGHBOROUGH, 
A.M.1I.A.E. 
As every  recogniscd sport has_ its 
governing body, so in each of these insti- 
tutions one usually finds some outstand- 


ing figure who seems to permeate the 
whole range of its activities. | Motor 
cycling in this country has certainly oc- 
cupied the status of a national sport for 
many years past, the Auto-Cycle Union 
is the legitimate and acknowledged con- 
trolling body, and Mr. T. W. Lough- 
borough is, I think, the indisputable 
power behind the Union. The control of 
the sport of motor-cycling presents many 
and peculiar difficulties, and to make a 
success of such an office as that of Secre- 
tary of the Auto-Cycle Union, a man 
must have qualities of an almost unique 
character. Although the Auto-Cycle 
Union does much more than control the 
competitive side of motor-cycling, it is 
this important work which occupies a 
very considerable proportion of Mr. 
Loughborough’s personal efforts, and 
which has, I think, accorded him the 
principle opportunities on which he has 
built his successes. The first essential 
for the Secretaryship of the Auto- 
Cycle Union is, I should say, the 
capacity for close application to de- 
ta‘ls and an enthusiasm for the more 
obscure but most important points of or- 
ganisation. With this is necessary a 
broad vision to perceive the present and 
future needs of the whole motor-cycling 


Photo: Vandyk, ‘Lid. 
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community. Mr. Loughborough is cer- 
tainly a master organiser, and he has a 
combination of foresight and tact which 
has proved most vaiuable to him and 
those whom he serves. During his ten 
years at the A.C.U., Mr. Loughborough 
has demonstrated to the whole sporting 
world what close applicatton and sus- 
tained enthusiasm can do to develop a 
great sport. The A.C.U., like every 
other governing body, is often criticised, 
and in more than one instance the criticism 
levelled at it has certainly been justified. 
But as to the actual organisation of the 
great sporting events which form so im- 
portant a part of its work, a discordant 
note is hardly ever heard. The motor- 
cycling community, the general public 
interested in motor-cycling, the trade and 
the Press have alike borne consistent 
tribute to the excellent arrangements that 
are invariably made for the great annual 
sporting events. From the aspects of 
safety, and of providing the most sport- 
ing and educative contests possible, 


everything invariably seems to be ar- 


ranged in the A.C.U. events on the best 
conceivable lines. 

Few people who read about such events 
as the Tourist Trophy Races and the Six 
Days Trials, or even attend them as 
spectators, realise the enormous amount 
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of thought and organising skill the suc- 
cessful promotion of such events demands, 
or, how vastly they contribute to the 
development of the ordinary touring 
motor-cycle to the advantage of every 
rider. I would venture to say that there 
is no sport which requires such exact and 
peculiar gifts of organisation as competi- 
tive motor-cycling, and the manner in 
which Mr. Loughborough has discharged 
his duties in this connection has won him 
unanimous congratulation. 

Born in 1877, Mr. Loughborough was 
educated at Marlborough and King’s Col- 
lege, London. He afterwards proceeded 
to an engineering course at Messrs. 
Maudslay, Sons & Field, Ltd., where he 
‘** served his time ’’ in the shops and be- 
came qualified as a practical mechanic. 
After holding several early appointments 
he served for a time on the technical staff 
of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, and was one of the workers who 
contributed in giving London its first suc- 
cessful motor ’buses. A keen motor- 
cyclist from the beginning of the move- 
ment, Mr. Loughborough was early a 
member of some of the pioneer clubs, 
joining the Auto-Cycle Union as a 
private member in 1909. His racing 
enthusiasm took him to Brooklands 
soon after the track was opened, and it 


A 40-50 H.P. NAPIER WITH A DISTINCTIVE SPORTING-TOURING BODY. 
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Born 1820—————Suill going Strong! 


TURPIN: 

The “ Spaniards,’ Hampstead 
Heath. Built in 1630—a 
ourite haunt of the piciure que 
highwayman, Dick Turpin. 


SHADE or DICK TURPIN: “Ah, ‘Johnnie 


Walker —if only I had been alive to rob you of 
a bottle or two.” 
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was not long before Mr. George Reynolds 
introduced him to the position of Hon. 
Secretary of the British Motor Cycle 
Racing Club. This position, which he 
has now successfully filled for many years, 
was largely the stepping-stone by which 
he reached the Secretaryship of the Auto- 
Cycle Union, so I think motor-cyclists in 
general have much for which to thank the 
L.M.C.R.C. 

M;. Loughborough has rendered con- 
siderable national service, and since his 
first acceptance of a commission in the 
2nd V.B. Queen’s R.W.S. Regiment in 
1894, has had a varied Army experience. 
During the South African war he served 
with the regular troops, and was for some 
time Adjutant at Dublin, being afterwards 
appointed Captain in the Reserve of Offi- 
cers in recognition of his war services. 
During the recent European war he served 
in various military capacities, being for a 
time O.C. Special Service Coy., East 
Coast. He was also Secretary and In- 
specting Officer of the Central Recruiting 
Committee for Signal Service (Motor- 
cyclists) R.E., 1914-16, and afterwards 
Director of the Motor Messenger Detach- 
ment, R.A.C. He also served as Inspec- 
tor-in-charge of the Warlingham Division 
of the Special Constabulary. 

Mr. Loughborough’s present activities 
extend beyond his immediate A.C.U. 
duties. He has, as General Secretary of 
the Federation Internationale des Clubs 
Moto-Cyclistes, international responsi- 
bility, and in the course of each year he 
makes several journeys to Continental 
centres to deliberate with representative 
motor-cyclists from many countries on 
matters concerning the whole movement. 
He is also, on behalf of the A.C.U., a 
prominent member of the Motor Legisla- 
tion Committee, which is just now 
engaged with legislative matters— 
such as_ taxation, licensing, light- 
ing regulations, etc.—of vital  im- 
portance to all motor-cyclists. All riders 
may trust Mr. Leughborough to advance 
their interests through the Committee as 
far as is possible, for he is a most lucid, 
tactful and persuasive debater. Touring 
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members of the A.C.U., and the whole 
rank and file of motor-cyclists benefit con- 
stantly by Mr. Loughborough’s work. 


Motor Cycling Matters 
Tue A.C.U. IN 1921. 


Annual reports are often dull things, 
and it is very seldom that | feel called 
upon to re-produce extracts from the re- 
ports of the several motoring institutions 
which regularly reach me. This is not 
because | do not appreciate the work of 
these bodies. | But most of my readers 
are members of one or more of them, and 
in this way I feel that they generally re- 
ceive the annual reports themselves, and 
form their own conclusions upon them 
probably before I have an opportunity 
to offer any comment in these pages. 
Many motor-cyclists are, however, if -I 
may be pardoned the assertion, singu- 
larly unappieciative of the work the chief 
motor-cycling body does for them. 
Whether they are members of the Auto- 
Cycle Union or not, riders benefit in a 
very practical way by the work the Union 
does on behalf of all motor-cyclists. Noth- 
ing, surely, is more important than the 
watch the A.C.U. constantly keeps on 
legislation as affecting motor-cyclists, 
and its efforts for road improvement, 
saner lighting regulations, better hotels, 
and better treatment from shipping and 
railway companies are of practical value 
to the man who does not display the 
Union’s badge on his machine as well as 
to him who does. As to whether there is 
thus a moral obligation upon all motor- 
cyclists to join the Union I will not ven- 
ture to suggest. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that the personal benefits which the 
Union offers for £1 a vear over and above 
those which certain people get free and 
for nothing constitute a very good invest- 
ment in these days of dear goods and 
dearer services. I may be justified in 
quoting a little from its Annual Report. 

‘* The Motor Legislation Committee, 
on which the Union has been well repre- 
sented,’’ says the report, ‘‘ has provided 
an invaluable medium for reaching the 
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powers that be, and of impressing upon 
them the need for restraint and wisdom in 
passing regulations which affect the gen- 
eral use of motor-cycles. One of the 
most important measures affecting the 
automobile community passed this cen- 
tury, the Roads Act, 1920, was largely in- 
fluenced by the Committee’s activities. 
Apart from certain amendments earmark- 
ing the proceeds of motor taxation more 
specifically to road purposes, a very prac- 
tical amendment was obtained, the effect 
of which has already been that a Govern- 
ment grant of £3,000,000 has been paid 
as part of the Unemployment Grant to- 
wards road improvement. Other amend- 
ments which the Motor Legislation 
Committee successfully strived for 
have also proved of practical value. 
These include a provision making it 
permissive, instead of obligatory, for 
Courts to endorse driving licences 
for offences under the Motor Cars 
Act; and another enabling endorsements 
on driving licences to be cancelled after 
three years, if no subsequent endorsement 
has been made. A very important clause 
of the Finance Act, 1921, was influenced, 
which has made the issue to motor- 
cyclists of quarterly licences for 1922 pos- 
sible. Through the efforts of the Union 
in this direction it is now possible for 
motor-cyclists to take out a quarterly or 


half-yearly licence for a motor-cycle, in- 
stead of having to pay a full year’s tax 
upon it, when possibly much of the year 
has already passed or only a temporary 
use of the machine is anticipated. All 
private bills affecting any branch of auto- 
mobile interests have been carefully 
scrutinised, and a number of measures 
which would have acted adversely upon 
motor-cyclists have been successfully 
opposed. The latter include a number 
of Corporation Bills, under which motor- 
cyclists in the areas concerned would have 
been compelled to stop when trams which 
they were overtaking came to a standstill 
to set down or take up passengers. An- 
other Corporation Bill contained a clause 
which would have enabled the Corpora- 
tion concerned to close any street in a 
very important Midland city to motor 
trafic. These, and several other at- 
tempts to encroach upon the personal 
freedom of motor-cyclists were success- 
fully defeated.” 

While this extract deals only with some 
of the legislative work of the Union, it 
provides an example of its continued en- 
terprise and energy. There is no doubt 
that the A.C.U. could do much more for 
the common advantage of motor-cyclists 
if it had a larger membership, and I hope 
every motor-cycling reader will rally to 
its support during the coming season. 


A TYPICAL A.C.U. TEA HOUSE. 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR MARCH 


CoOuRSING : 
Thanet. 
Wild Bird 


March 1.—Racixc: Kempton Park. 
Barbican Cup, Wryde, Isle of 
Hunters Society SHow, London. 
Shooting ends. 

March 2.—Racixnc: Kempton Park. 
Barbican Cup. 

March 3.—Racinc: Gatwick, Leopardstown. 
CoursinG: Barbican Cup. Nationa, Pony 
SHow, London. Aruvetics : Oxford University 
Sports. 

March 4.—Racinc: Gatwick, Leopardstown. 
FoorrnaLt: Association, Scotland v. England; 
English Cup, fourth round. Hockey: Ireland 
v. Scotland. 

March 6.—Racinc: Derby. Racquets: 
Championships, Singles, Prince’s Club. 

March 7.—Racinc: Derby. UnsTER 
AGRICULTURAL SHow. Bapminton: All England 
Championships, Westminster (to 11). 

March 8.—Racinc: National Hunt 
Cheltenham, Down Hunt. Hockey: 
Oxfordshire 

March 9.—Racixc: National Hunt, Down Hunt. 
CoursinG : Sussex County Club. ATHLETICS : 
Cambridge University Sports. 

March 10.—Racinc: Hurst Park. 
Sussex County Club. 

March 11.—Racinc: Hurst Park. RucGsy Foor- 
BALL: Wales v. Ireland. Hockey: Ireland v. 
England. ArtrHietics: National Cross Country 
Championships. Frncinc : Army v. Cambridge, 
London. 

Ma~ch 13.—Racinc: Wolverhampton and Wye. 
Association : England v. Wales. 

March 14.—Racinc: Lingfield Park and Wolver- 
hampton. HorticutturAL Suow. GOLF: 
Midland Counties Professional Foursomes, 
Rushcliffe. Freshwater fishing ends. 

March 15.—Racinc: Lingfield, Rugby. 
Foorsatt : London Hospitals Cup Final. 

March 16.—Racinc: Sandown, Southwell, 
Croom. 

March 17.—Racixnc: Sandown Park (Grand 
Military Gold Cup), Metropolitan Baldoyle. 

March 18.—Racinc: Sandown, Metropolitan 
Baldoyle. RuGry FoorraLtt: England v. Sect- 
land, Twickenham. Hockey: Wales v. Eng- 
land. 

March 20.—Racixc: Lincoln, Colwall Park, 
Hawthorn Hill. Racouvers: Amateur Cham- 
pionshins, Doubles, Queen’s Park. 

March 21.—Racixnc: Lincoln, Hawthorn Hill. 
MancuesteR Doc SHow. ATHLETICS: Army 
Cross Country Championships, Aldershot. 

March 22.—Racinc: Lincoln (Lincolnshire Han- 
dicap), Limerick. Rucsy Army 
Cup Final, Aldershot. 

March 23.—Racinc : Liverpool, Limerick. RucGBy 
Foorsat.: France v. Wales. 


CourRSING : 


Army 


Meeting, 
Herts v. 


CourRSING : 


RuGpy 


24.—Racinc . Liverpool (Grand National). 
Fencinc : Army Union v. R.A.F. 

March 25.—Racinc: Liverpool, Phoenix Park. 
AssociaTION English Cup Semi- 
Fiaals. Gotr: Gloucestershire v. Warwick- 
shire. ArHLetics: Oxford v. Cambridge. 
Hockey: England v. France. 

Mavch 27.—RacinGc : Warwick, Folkestone, Ret- 
ford, Army Point-to-Point, near Reading. 
Racquets : Amateur Championships, Singles. 

March 28.—Racinc: Sandown (Royal Artillery 
Steeplechases), Warwick. Boxinc: Amateur 
Championships, Preliminary Bouts. 
Oxford v. Cambridge. 

March 29.—Racinc : Lingfield, Bumgay. Royat. 
HorTICULTURAL SHOW. 

March 30.—Racinc: Lingfield, Cowran Park, 
Bumgay, Monmouth. Association FOorBALt : 
Army v. Belgian Army, Woolwich. Boxinc: 
Army Championships, Aldershot (and 31). 

March 31.—Racinc : Newbury, Catterick Bridge, 
Navan, Monmouth, Melton Hunt. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


FoorsaL_.—Ireland v. Wales, April 1; Amateur 
Cup Final, April 1; England v. Scotland, April 8 ; 
Ireland v. France, April 17; English Cup Final, 
April 29. 

INTERNATIONALS.—Ireland  v. 
Dublin, April 8. 

Horse Suows.—Aldershot Command, Stanhope 
Lees, June 27; International Horse Show, Olym- 
pia, June 17. 

TENNIS.—Amateur Championships, Manchester, 
April 24. 

Lawn Tennis.—All 
Wimbledon, June 26. 

Gotr.—lIrish Amateur Championships, May 8; 
British Ladies’ Championship, May 15; Amateur 
Championship, May 22; Scottish Professional 
Championship, May 31; British Open Champion- 
ship, June 22; French Open Championship, June 
27; French Amateur Championship, July 8; 
French Ladies’ Championship, July 14. 

Boxinc.—Ted (‘* Kid ’’) Lewis v. Georges Car- 
pentier, May 11, Olympia. 

Boat Race.—Oxford 7. Cambridge, April 1. 

Atutetics.—A.A.A. Championships, Stamford 
Bridge, June 30; Midland A.A. Championships, 
Coventry, June 17. 

Racinc.—Newbury Spring Cup, April 1; Great 
Metropolitan, April 18: City and Suburban. April 
19; Two Thousend Gvirers, April 26; One Theu- 
cand Gvineas, April 28; Great Jubilee, May 633 
Derby. May 31; Oaks, June 2; Eclipse Stakes,| 
July 14; Si. Leger, Sept. 13. 


France, 


England Championships, 
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HATEVER sstyle of 
Razor you prefer— 
only the best Shaving 


Soaps will ensure a 
quick, smooth, easy, comfortable 
shave. The Regesan Shaving 
Stick successfully overcomes 
the difficulties attending easy 
shaving, and is perfectly suited 
_ to meet every need of the man 
who is particular with his toilet. 


tions but quality BETTER. 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


Boots Pure Drug 
Co. Limsted. 


Price same as similar prepara- . 


15 NEW BOND STREET, W.I. 


SZ GNU. 


Regesan 
Shaving 
Stick. 


perfectly-made creamy 
shaving soapof superior 
quality. 


The Regesan Shaving 
Stick is most economical to 
use, and gives a soft, smooth, 
foamy lather that does not 
dry quickly, sting, or irritate 
the face. On the contrary, it 
imparts a delightful feeling of 
refreshing coolness particularly 
soothing to sensitive skins. 


Try it! 
Price 1/3 per stick. 


Over 100 Branches 
in London area. 


Over 600 Branches throughout 
the Country. 
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To succeed at Sport 
it is essential to have 


~ CORRECT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


as manufactured and supplied by 


SPALDING’S 


The Largest Firm of Athletic Goods Manufacturers in the World 
Specialists in all Equipment for 


FIELD ATHLETICS 


Discus, Javelins, Jumping Poles, Hurdles, 
Shot Hammers, Shoes, Clothing, Badges 


as supplied to Olympic Games Teams 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., LTD. 


317-318 High Holborn & 78 Cheapside, London. 


OO many moderns let their short of real excess. But what a misuse 

cigarette smoking develop into a of an exquisite gift of the kindly gods! 
mere nervous habit of unconsidered Mere {gratitude should dictate a more 
repetition, thoughtful appreciation of such good 
No. harm in that, perhaps, so it stop things as 


MAT I NEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial! Tobacco Comrany (of Great Brita'n Ireland), Ltd. 


: 
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When Familiarity 
Breeds Admiration 


‘*The OVERLAND Car, with its unconventional_but excellent 
suspension, is a familiar object on our roads. Familiarity in. this 
case, however, breeds admiration—and may be, envy in the 
breasts of owners of other makes.’’—Motor- Guat. January. 


THE 1922 


commands the admiration of all. 


1922 OVERLAND MODELS. 
TOURING CAR MANCHESTER MODELE-DE.- 
LUXE, The Complete Family Car 
TWO-SEATER MANCHESTER MODELE-DE- 
LUXE, with Double Dickey .. 
THREE- LANDAULETTE 


with 106-inch Wheelbase, 
STANDARD MODEL FIVE-SEATER ... 


WILLYS-KNIGHT TOURING CAR, 5-seater .. 
As used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLYS- KNIGHT SEDAN, 5-seater 


We your visit to our showrooms for a 
trial run, Write for EVIDENCE FOLDER and name of nearest agent 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LIMITED, 
‘Head Office and Works: Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Showrooms - 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


TOURING CAR” Manchester Modele-de-luxe, 
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AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL| THE PACIFIC STEAM 


STEAM PACKET CO|NAVIGATION CO 
| 18, MOORGATE STREET, EC.2 | GOREE.WATERST , LIVERPOOL 


avy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


WHITE LABEL 


= att 
10 id. 1 / 
9 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Om mo 


STUMUUUUUIUNTTHMMHHHHHTTTTTIIIIIE Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. {{ITMIIIIIIIIUUUUIIIIIIIIIIII 
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Don’t depend upon circumstance in 
Business or the Arena; but make 
circumstance by MAXALDING!!! 


HE accompanying photo- 
graph shows an important 
MAXALDING exercise being per- 
formed. Your attention is called 
to the splendid co-ordination of 
every muscle, and to the rippling 
suppleness and control indicated 
in a superlative degree. 
Good Physical Condition and Sound 
Health are as. important to any 
Athlete or Sportsman as are good tools. 
Variable and erratic performance may 
in the main be put down to :— 

(1) Lack of Good Physical Con- 
dition. 

(2) Lack of Perfect Suppleness 
of the joints, and control of 
the Muscular and Nervous 
Systems. 

MAXALDING which provides a sure 
way to secure and retain Splendid 
Health and First-class Physical Con- 
dition has been called 


“Economy and Efficiency 
in Exercise.’’ 


What is Maxalding ? 


The most convenient, simple, and 
effective method of Physique and 
Health Culture ever discovered. It 
is a combination of all the natural 
movements the body is capable of 
making; so analysed as to prevem 
repetition of movement. In organised 
sequence it fully stretches, contracts, 
relaxes, and controls every muscle and 
muscle group. 


What has the Method Accomplished ? 


It has enabled many athletes and sportsmen the world over to improve their accuracy, 
speed, stamina, and strength to a most satisfactory degree, and has contributed to the 
creation of records. 

It has cured thousands of cases of Indigestion, Constipation, Neurasthenia, Lack of Self- 
confidence, Weak Heart, Weak Lungs, Shortness of Breath after exertion, Sluggish Liver, 
Obesity, Rheumatism, etc. 

It has helped thousands of men in all parts of the world to become physically comparable 
to the gentleman whose photograph appears herewith. 


A post-card or letter will bring a copy of ‘‘ MAXALDING ”’—an explanatory booklet of 
this indispensable method—gratis and post free to your door. 


Memorize the Address and write to-day: 
MAXALDING, 
20, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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ORIENT 


LINE 
AUSTRALIA 


Via GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, 


PORT SAID AND COLOMBO 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO TASMANIA @ NEW ZEALAND 
TICKETS INTERCHANGEABLE WITH P & O CO. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO RIVIERA © SOUTH OF SPAIN 


Managers : ANDERSON, GREEN © CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3: 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


RELIABLE WATERPROOFS 


J. ELVERY’S (Established 1850) hold a complete selection of 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOFS 


for all climates and all occasions. 


The “‘ Deauville,’’ a well-tailored light-weight Slip-on 
for present vogue, in Real West of England Coverts. 
rainproofed by Elvery’s special process, 53 Gns. 


The “ Devon,’’ a really reliable Waterproof for Riding 
and all Sports, in three weights, light, medium and 
strong, 78/-, 84/-, 95/-. 


The “Sandown,” a light-weight Waterproof. Super 
quality, easy tocarry. Fawn, mole and brown, 5 Gns, 
Can be carried in Envelope Case. 


Chauffeurs Macs from 34 gns. 


COATS ON APPROVAL. PATTERNS BY RETURN 


Established 1850 Elephant House, 
31 CONDUIT ST., 
London, W.1. 
(On: door from 
New Bond Street) 
And at 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 


ELVERY’S Waterproofs have stood the test of years 


AS 
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Tennis by Night! 


(Provisionally Protected.) 


is a wonderful Lighting Invention 

which enables Hard Court Tennis, 

Badminton, etc. to be played as 
perfectly at night as by daylight. 


The main features of the System are: 
The source of light is not seen by the Players. 

The Court is evenly lighted with a soft white light. 
The Ball is always perfectly sighted, whether high in 
the air or on the ground. No Shadows anywhere. 
Easily fixed—on portable standards—no tools required. 
It is Economical—for instance, the cost of lighting 

three Courts in less than 2s. per Court per hour. 

“* NIGHT az DAY” has proved a great success at 
“Roehampton” and the ‘‘ Drive” Tennis Clubs. 
All enquiries and correspondence to: 

W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
TENNIS COURT EXPERTS 
Chief Office and Works: Dept. T.12. 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


London Office: Telephone: 
10 Conduit St., Regent St., W. Kingston 3000 (6 lines) 


1 6d. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 

All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 

Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 
inch 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 


Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 


GOLD MEDAL 22 Exhibition highest awards. 


S Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5I-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 

Congenial and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 


Y 17 


DINARD 
TARIFF 
from 20 frs. 
Polo. 


THE BRITTANY WINTER: RESORT. REDUCED 
ALL WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. Cl., 
HOTEL MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis, 
Home-like comfort. 


Casino. Excellent Cuisine. 


STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammering 
by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Book- 
Tuos. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-Sea 


WANTED. 
COPIES OF THE “BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 


for January 1904 and April 1904 with coloured 
plates of the Grosvenor Hunt. Write price required, 
etc.» THE PUBLISHER, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


y 


let free. 


Used in ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c. 


nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
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PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Lowest 
Prices on 
Application. 


A Speciality 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses. etc,, 
stating requirements. 

Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 

The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


1/- monthly 


LLOYDS 


STORY:>MAGAZINE 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


= 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls 


INSTONE AIR LINE 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS sours 


(Sundays included) DAILY SERVICE. 


BOOK 
THROUGH 
ALL USUAL 
AGENTS 


SAFETY, 
COMFORT 
AND 
SPEED 


HEAD OFFICE: 


53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘Phone: Avenue 3616. 


5 YSTROPPER 


| Instantly sharpens 


Gillette 


{ This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘*GALLIA”’ 

does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, 


Long life for Blades & 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


2l/- Post Free. 


7 Days’ Trial. 

| If, after seven days’ trial, you wish to 

return the “‘GALLIA,”’ send it back 
and we will refund the money. 

“ GALLIA” 

. 56. Kingswey, London. 


DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Sterilized by a 
Certified Process. 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM 
ANTHRAX. 


SUPER BRUSHES 
5/6, 7/6, 15)- 


BRITIS?#i MAKE 


Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK”’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C0., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


THE 
MAGNET 
HOLDS 
BLADE 
| | 
Price 


£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


One Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds for 
the best published in 1922. 

We offer one guinea for the full copyright of each phetograph published, and 
hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo- 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of £50 to the taker. 

All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
i. That they have never been previously published. 
iit. That the Proprietors of tte BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. : 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph which I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprictors of the BADMINTON 
MacGazinE should reserve the copyright. 


Signed 


Address 


Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MaGaAzZzINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
Entries for the April Competition shculd reach'us before the 10th March. 


Cheques for One Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures fublished on pages 346—349. 
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TOTALISATOR 


(PARI-MUTUEL). 


Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Prices 
returned will not be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 
conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent over 
Starting Prices. This remarkable result is not made up 
{rom extreme prices on a few outsiders, but covers nearly 
every race, in many cases even when winner was odds on. 


These eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 


POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club and National Hunt Rules, as shown in Book 
of Rules. 


Additional Pools are also held on all principal races. 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 
St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 


New 14 h.p. 2-seater 
Model, completely equipped 
and ready for the road, £725 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


** The most improved cars of 1922” 


This is the considered judgment of 
those who have tried the present type 
16/40 h.p. and 24/60 h.p. 


SUNBEAM CARS 


This improvement is largely due to the 
eptirely new OVERHEAD VALVE 

NGINES with which these cars are 
now fitted. The engine of the new 14 
h.p. Sunbeam is very similar, and the 
range of three 1922 models evinces ex 
ceptional progress upon individual lines. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CoO., LTD. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS - 12, PRINCES ST.; HANOVER  SQ., .W.1. 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - - - - 106, DEANSGATE. 
Southern Service and Repair Works - 177, The Vale, Acton, London, W.3. 
EXPORT DEPT. - 12, PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS - - - - WOLVERHAMPTON 

AND AT NEW YORK. . 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT BNGINES, 100 To 1,000. H.P. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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